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‘ay HOPE that many of you, like myself, are enjoying the 
Wg disappearance for 7; hours during the night of the 
chief noise that prevents sleep in a large city. Now 
that we have begun to tackle this nuisance seriously, 
let us go on with it. For noise is not only very bad for 
the temper of the average adult, all doctors agree that 
/ it is very bad for his health. | 
: Now we can’t assert, on “evidence, that noise 
- directly produces organic disease. Still less can we prove 
tistically that there is a mortality due to noise. If the 
eath certificate of one or two Cabinet Ministers stated, 
in bald words, that they died from noise, this would be 
glorious propaganda for the Anti-Noise League. As it is, 
>the League must depend upon less dramatic forms of 
s ie ‘support. But doctors are definitely convinced that noise 
7 _ Wears: down the human nervous system, so that both the 
patural resistance to disease, and the natural power of 
ecovery from disease, are lowered. In this way noise puts 
h in jeopardy, and most intelligent folk can under- 
this from the effect of it upon themselves. 
B 3 nom say that our nerves are so flexible, and 
got such great reserves of energy, that they can adapt 
mselves without difficulty to noise, however devastat- 


nerves have got this power of adjustment. If they 
- we couldn’t stand up to the conditions of modern 
becoming hopeless .neurasthenics. All. the 


oe No Needless Noise! 


are, By LORD HORDER OF ASHFORD 
: “Lord Herder’: ts Chairman of the Anti-Notse Leaguz 


; they can to a lot of other irritants. It is true that 


more reason for not making this unnecessary demand 

upon us. We don’t gain in any way, either on grounds of 
health, or the enjoyment of life, so it is sheer waste of good 
stuff to have to make this particular adjustment. 

It is also-said that the folk who find noise so intolerable 
are hypersensitive or even neurotic. Well, the nervous 
person is certainly the one who is hurt by it most. But it 
isn’t he only who suffers. Noise jars and fatigues, by 
constant tension, the nerves of the normal citizen, too. 


It dislocates the sequence of his thoughts and lessens and | 


makes of poorer quality his output of work. This is the 
penalty he pays by day; and at night his sleep is broken 
and restless. That is what is happening to you and me, 
whether we are aware of itor not. You and I, normal, 
level-headed persons, suffer more than we think. 

~ And it is not merely the loudness of a noise that tells; 
there is a suddenness and a discordance, and, more subtle, 
a feeling of the needlessness and preventability of certain 
noises that offends the mind. We can stand the blended 
sounds of traffic when these make a general hum, but if, 
on top of this, an unsilenced car or motor-cycle accelerates 
down the street, not only our sense of hearing, but our 
Sense of justice is, outraged. 

_ We are told that it is natural for the very young to be 
noisy, and that it is unkind to suppress them. I don’t 
think any of us want to put a ban upon the fullest use of 
the lungs, or upon the loudest gad shrillest toys that 
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human ingenuity can invent, in the nursery or in the 


playing fields. It is pleasant to play the fool, and also to « 


make an unholy din, in the proper place. If we find that 
the suppression of needless noise has a bad effect upon a 
considerable section of the grown-up part of the com- 
munity, we can institute a national park with cheap trains 
_and ’buses to and fro, where these primitive and immature 
citizens may be let loose, to yell and make other noises to 
their hearts’ content. The place should be big enough to 
hold a motor track, so that young gentlemen with Marcelle 
waves can roar their sports models, cut-out and all, from 
standing to any pace they please in record time. 

This business of noise is one more example of the 
conflict between man and the machines that he has made. 
Is he going to be ‘done in’ by the machines, or is he going 
to control them? Science has made us noisy, but science 
has also given us remedies to subdue noise—if we will 
use them. 

Some important steps have already been taken. An 
amendment to the Road Traffic Act will shortly make the 
sale of unsilenced motor vehicles illegal; and it is very 
satisfactory, too, to know that so august a body as the 
British Association has been discussing certain noises and 
the means for abating them. It has been shown that 
building operations can be undertaken almost as noise- 
lessly as the Jewish Temple, and with no more, or very 
little more, expense than in the usual distracting fashion. 

‘Road-making is not so noisy as it was, but road- 
breaking still takes a terrible toll of our nerve energy, and 
I fear is likely to do so, since the Minister of Transport 
tells: me that the prospect of muffling the pneumatic 
drill in the near future is not rosy. Well, must we have the 
pneumatic drill? Is there no other ‘way of breaking up 
concrete surface? We shall see. 
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The demonstration the other day of the silencing of air- 
craft was encouraging. While no one wants to handicap a 
new and vital industry, it doesn’t seem unreasonable to 
put a ban upon so much low flying. 

Then there is our neighbour’s wireless—a very sore 
point with many. Much of the trouble could be avoided 
by the use of earphones between certain hours, and it. 
should not be necessary to make this practice compulsory: » 
For needless noise will never be got rid of by Acts of; 
Parliament or by science alone. There are a lot of stupid ° 
noises that don’t require either of these; rattling milk 
churns, grinding tramcars, barking dogs, banging doors © 
and a dozen other nuisances. What is wanted is a general 
recognition of the fact that preventable noise is a form of 
selfishness and a lack of thought for the comfort of 
others. 

. It is you and I who must eventually decide this matter. 
Even Mr. Hore-Belisha’s beneficent work isn’t fool-proof. 
A friend has just told me how he overheard “Two quite 
nice boys discussing the new bye-law, and one said to the 
other, “it’s all right for us; old man, thank goodness we’ve 
got a decent exhaust!”’’ Prevented from hooting by night, 
some folk seem bent on making a more hideous noise 
than ever by-day.:We have now got an instrument for 
measuring noise so that it will be possible to put a veto 
upon those syrens advertised as s being ‘the genuine articles 
fitted to American Police cars’. 


‘No, not bye-laws only. If we are to succeed in this 


campaign, we must get into our heads that making a noise - 


is a form of bad manners—one of the things that 
‘aren’t done’. If we can once succeed in breaking out of 


‘this prison-house of din, who knows but we may find 


that greatest of all sources of health as well as happiness— 
a quiet mind? 


a uP 
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What I Saw in China 


By Dr. HEWLETT JOHNSON 
The Dean of Canterbury’s broadcast impressions of his recent vistt to the Far East 


T was the floods, in the first place, which took me to 

China. They were simply staggering. 

Should you travel from Aberdeen southwards through 

Scotland, through England, through France and into 
Spain: should you look eastwards as far as the eye could see 
and the same to the west—that would represent the Yangtse 
area of the flood of 1931. The river at Hankow, where ocean 
liners drop anchor 600 miles inland from the sea, in a river a 
mile wide, rose 
53 feet, creat- 
ing an inland 
lake 900 miles 
long by 40 miles 
wide. There 
were three such 
areas. Millions 
were . rendered 
homeless. Land 
nearly as large- 
as England was 
submerged. 
And a number 
greater than the 
entire — agricul- 
tural population 
of the -U.S.A. 
was desolated. 

The Chinese 
Government 
tackled their 
problem in an 
admirable way. 
They sum- 
moned the 
ablest «Western 
brains..Sir John 
Hope Simpson 
was chosen,’and 
he and his Chin- 
ese. colleagues 
organised the 
most™ gigantic 
relief. work that 
any nation ever 
faced and have 
carried .-1t 
through with 
singular success. 
Chinese sources, 
governmental 
and voluntary, 
provided 36 out 
of the 37 million 
dollars required. 
This sum built 
thousands of 
miles of dykes. 
Through ‘the 
payment of the coolies it provided- maintenance for the 
starving millions. Day after day and week after week I 
traversed those dykes, going as-Sir John’s emissary through 
all the flooded-areas. Picture the whole sea-coast of England, 
Scotland and Wales, girt with a mighty sea wall rising at 
times to the size of a railway embankment, and you will get 
some idea of that work of relief. 

The patience and industry of the people. were admirable: 
the speed. of recovery miraculous. And heroic deeds 
abounded: The lighthouse men, to take one instance, on 600 
miles of Yangtse river stood unflinching at their posts, during 
the terrible weeks of flood and storm. Clinging to crumbling 
buildings, or anchored in frail river craft, hungry and shelter- 
less amidst the roar of waters, they guarded their lamps when 
all else was lost, and led the steamers safely to Hankow. Not 
a man deserted his post. 


Tke sacred mountain of Hwa Shan 


Findlay Andrews, the missionary whom the King honoured, 
and who negotiated the release of Captain Baker from the 
Reds, as the Communists are called, took me around the 
Tung-Ting Lake. We were-in close contact during all this 
time with Red China. Our launch was scarred with the bullet 
marks of former attacks. We lived always on the verge of sur- 
prise, but escaped unscathed. Communism makes small head- 
way where China is well governed. Nothing but the intolerable 

hardships of ill 

government 

drives this pa- 
tient people to 
revolt. And the 
hardships exist. 
Taxes ‘will rise 
to 60 per cent. 
of income. They 
will be levied 
several years in 
advance. They 
are extorted by 
violence. Re- 
pression is cruel 
and treatment 
often brutal. I 
have seen men 
shot before my 
eyes, and I heard 
shocking: tales 
from my friends. 

At last the peo- 

ple revolt and 

pass over to the 

Reds. 
~The Red-area 

_in China -is’ lar- 
“ger in, extent: 
than the. whole 
of Germany. Ic’ 
~ has.a population ' 
of 80 million 
people.’ In “the 
opinion of many 

—a ‘leading 

American Con- 

sul among them 

—it is ruled at 

least. as_ effici- 

ently as Nank- 
ing rules. Com- 
munism is 

Nanking’s one 

serious - rival. 

The’ communi- 

cation, even of 
this area, isnot 
yet complete. 

There “are - still 
land-owning peasants and private fa:tories.. But collective 
farms are developed. Higher wages and an 8-hour day are 
enforced, and workers’: committees.are-in control at .private 
factories. It is. claimed. that education is made available for 
most children. 

Findlay Andrews urged a visit to the extreme West, where 
droughts are common. Drought slays more than flood in 
China.-One -million died: of drought in Kansu in 1927. No 
rain fell; no wheat grew; the people starved. Andrews once 
faced a crowd of 10,000: he had food for 200, and he had to 
choose who should live and who die. 

Lack of roads caused the terrible mortality. There was 
grain in Eastern China in 1927, but there was no means of 
transit. So Andrews, by himself, began road construction. 
The Americans came to his help, and have done splendid 
work in China. They sent Major Todd, the engineer respon- 
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sible for more large-scale Chinese construction than any other 
engineer, to build roads and construct great irrigation works 
in Kansu, China’s westernmost province, which runs through 
to Tibet. Todd took me with him, first to Mongolia, then 
on through the heart of Kansu and into Tibet, a hazardous 
journey because the tracks are intolerable and bandits abound. 
Our vehicle was a Dodge truck, laden with ropes, picks, 
spades, poles and planks, for a rough ride confronts any car 
in Western China. Tolerable’ stretches of mud road may 
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Tibetan priest and Anglican divine. The author at Taerssu,.Hsining 


radiate from this town or that, but the tracks which connect 
them traverse deserts, ravines, river beds and gradients of 
one in three, over mountains six, seven or ten thousand feet 
high. Petrol consumption averages 5 miles to the gallon. We 
worked from dawn till dark, ate almost nothing, and slept 
beneath the sky. Men, mules and oxen helped us over the 
worst obstacles. 

The journey proper began at Tungiwan: where we left the 


railhead 700 miles from the sea. Soldiers on the massive walls" 


demanded our papers, for travellers 
are not welcome beyond this point. 
A rough but tolerable mud road - 
leads to Sian, an ancient capital, : 
beautifully situated in a fertile 
plain. Mud roads in a dry land 
give good going to rubber wheels 
if protected from the native carts. 
The old track ran awhile beside us 
and presented an instructive con- 
trast. Struggling im its ten-inch 
ruts was a cart drawn by mules. 

On our smooth new road a coolie 
drew a ricksha. The loads were 
identical. Even the man on the 
new roads rivalled the beasts on 
the old. It was a glorious land. 
Pine-fringed mountains dropped 
abruptly to the plain from summits 
6,000 feet high. Clear streams de- 
scended in torrents, and flowed 
out peacefully in irrigation channels 
through broad fields where slender . 
poplars threw off. showers of 
emerald leaves from silver stems. 


Wheat and poppy flourished 
side by side—opium poppies; 
poppies of every hue, like tulips in the Netherlands; poppies 
growing where wheat is needed; poppies growing contrary 
to law; poppies growing over thousands of acres despite the 
denials of Nanking. 

The cause was apparent enough—the general poverty; the 
monstrous taxation imposed by military rulers; the absence 
of transit facilities—all these render almost necessary some 
poppy crops, for opium is light for value, easily transported 
by men in a land where roads don’t exist, and an opium crop 
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produces three times the value of wheat. And then the dis- 
tance from Nanking renders lawlessness easy. But the opium 
field is a field of death; and my last night in those fields 
haunts me still. 

We had climbed Hwa Shan, the sacred mountain 6,000 feet 
high, and spent the day with the young Taoist abbot on the 
summit. Nothing could be more glorious, and a splendid boy 
of twelve had been‘ our guide. Returning after dark we saw 
the huddled forms lying in open-fronted temples, bending 
their parchment-coloured faces over tiny lamps, and we also 
saw the mother of our young guide, on a couch in a hovel, 
shrunk to a skeleton, and doping herself to death. 


What I had learned before, in the remoter flooded areas, was 
becoming every day more apparent now. Western ideas, which 


have caused intellectual, industrial and social ferment near the 


sea or the river Yangtse, have failed to permeate far inland. 
The real authority of Nanking only extends to four or five 
provinces. 

In Shanghai, Nanking, Hankow and Peking it is often diffi- 
cult to realise that one is in China at all. Tramcars grind. 
Motors -hoot. Factories pour forth their crowds. Newspapers 
abound. The boys and girls play tennis in shorts. Here in the 
west it is entirely different. This is the China Marco Polo saw, 
save perhaps a bit out at the heel. Transit is medieval; life 
dangerous; agriculture primitive; bandits numerous; temples, 
buildings, all.seem to.go to decay. Pigtails. are universal. 
Bound feet persist, though less frequently. The people are 
curiously superstitious too. One day, for example, a farmer. 
looked up as our truck passed through his field: a handsome 
fellow whose pigtail and shaven brow gave him an intellectual 
look. Waiting till we arrived, he sprang in front of the car. I 
thought..he was killed, but “he escaped. “Is the man seeking 
suicide?’ I cried. ‘No; no, only trying to get rid of the invisible 
dragon which he thinks always pursues him’. The totally new 
vehicle presented a fine opportunity. Dragons would know 
nothing of motor-cars. 

Sian is a lovely city, girt by 16 miles of massive walls, 
housing some of China’s greatest treasures—the Nestorian 
tablet and. grand Tang houses—and unspoilt by western 
vulgarities, but needing western engineers to utilise the 
waters of the two lovely rivers which flow so near its walls 
instead of depending, in the main, on a simple i ees. well 
for half-a-million people. 


Near Ling E Pu + Chi, where sae half the flow ot the Yellow R: ver 1s going through a break of a 


mile wide Photographs by the A uthor 

We travelled westwards to the King River. In B.c. 240 the 
Emperor who built the Great Wall of China constructed a 
huge irrigation works here. In course of time its channel silted 
up and the river fell below the intake. Successive dynasties 
renewed the work. And now Todd dams the river, tunnels the 
mountain, and irrigates 70,000 acres at the cost of £50,000, the 
local government paying half and the American relief funds 
the rest. Here as elsewhere in Western China it is the Ameri- 


cans who are doing great things, though an English missionary ‘ 
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indeed started the work in Kansu. For. the International 
Famine Relief Fund is mainly American, and in these parts the 
American name is welcomed, while the British name is scarcely 
known. The American, indeed, deserves his recognition. As 
merchant and philanthropist he excels here. Right in Tibet 
even we met adventurous Americans in a train of armoured 
cars with wireless and film-making equipment. They were 
agents of the Dodge motor works. They kindly wirelessed to 
Shanghai that I was still alive. 

From the King River we proceeded westwards through 
Kansu and across the uplands. The Kansu farmers here are a 
sturdy, handsome race. The men shave their foreheads and 
wear the queue. Women still hobble with bound feet. Their 
dwellings are mainly excavations in the hard loess sides of the 
mountains. 

Midway to Tibet lay the Liupan Pass, rising 10,000 feet 
high, the worst obstacle between 
Central Asia and the coast. We 
harnessed two oxen and a mule 
to our car, put it in fourth gear 
and at last reached the summit. 
Clouds swept all around us. A 
train of sixty camels lurched past 
us in single file along the alpine 
‘pathway, looming mysteriously 
through the mist. Travellers have 
dreaded this Liupan Pass since 
the days of Marco Polo, but 
they need dread it no longer, 
for above us, and descending in 
noble sweeps, were the curves 
of Todd’s new road, as fine as 
any which traverses the Alps. 
Nowhere does its gradient exceed 
seven per cent. Man-drawn 
rickshas can traverse it and cars 
ascend it on top gear. A ten-mile 
road has vanquished the terror 
of ages at a cost of £6,000: China 
paid £3,000, America the rest. 
It is hard to imagine a more 
splendid work than this of the 
engineers and the missionaries. 
Its influence on China and 
China’s local governments is of 
untold value. It teaches the 
Chinese to develop their own 
resources and preserves their 
self-respect. It saves a helpless 
people from a terrible death. 

It is the Todds, the Hope 
Simpsons, the Findlay Andrews 
and the Murphys—he is an 
American architect who is re- 
building Nanking—men - who 
work side’ by side with the 
Chinese in all the dirt and tur- 
moil of their struggling life, who 
place the authentic stamp of the 
West on the East. They teach. 
They also learn, for the Chinese 
as friends have vast riches of character, cultivation and 
affection to impart. The Todds and the Hope Simpsons send 
me back to England eager to see our Legation at Nanking 
where the Chinese Government is struggling with its problems, 
not in the splendid isolation of Peking 600 miles away. 

Todd and his engineers and missionary colleagues take 
their lives in their hands. In Pekin he showed me a letter, 
which told that the Works Station on the Liupan Pass had 
been, assailed by bandits, with loot and violence. He said, “we 
must sleep there’. And we did, where the woodwork around 
us showed the bullet holes. The banditry which the civilised 
road will at length banish is not yet subdued. One extraordin- 

escape we had. Beyond the Liupan Pass we mounted the 
world’s oddest motor road, a fine mud track, absolutely desert- 
ed, and switch-backing for sixty miles along a ridge 6,000 feet 
_ high, built by Feng, the Christian General, and needing only 
_the graded connections to yield a splendid contribution to the 
oo miles.of road needed.. Darkness made us seek shelter in a 
te mule inn where four roads met. Peasants guarded’ our 
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car outside. At midnight dogs barked, horses galloped up, loud 
voices spoke. Then came the piteous cries of our peasants, fol- 
lowed by banging at the inn gates. We were surrounded by 
armed. bandits. Someone fired a gun. After that silence. Our 
missionary guide, always cool, had crept out into the dark to 
reconnoitre. Bandits had seized ouf car and surrounded the 
inn. Then came the gun shot. After that sudden fear took them 
that we were a powerful military ambush, and they galloped 
off, to loot and torture in the next village. 


The missionary who crept out, Tournval, a Swede, took us 
from Pingliang into Tibet. He is now dead, slain by bandits on 
the very spot we passed and three weeks after we left him. 
Horveth, our Russian mechanic, was also killed, and two 
others with whom I formed connections. These men work on, 
doing as noble and useful work as any in the world. Every 
penny spent in this way is a glorious investment. But, alas! this 
very month I received letters from 
Todd and Andrews. Their work 
must stop entirely this October 
unless England sends promises 
of help. American resources have 
reached their limit. 

Bandits are a pest, but they 
do not occupy the whole field. 
The biggest factor in Kansu is 
the orderly industrious life of the 
community at large—farmers at 
their toil; children at their play; 
blue-gowned merchants resting 
their elbows on high shop 
counters;-and the sundry pro- 
cesses of manufacture—cloth- 
ing, food, carpets, umbrellas— 
all proceeding in picturesque 
confusion at open - fronted, 
windowless shops in narrow, 
crowded streets—these are the 
really significant things of West- 
ern China. They will outlive 
bandits and feudal barons alike. 
They are worthy of our help. 

We arrived at Llanchow, the 
capital of Kansu, with its half- 
million inhabitants, and as we 
arrived an aeroplane circled and 
descended, the first ever seen in 
the West, sent from Nanking to 
open up a route. We drove the 
German pilot to the town. The 
Governor of Llanchow honoured 
us with a feast. We learned that 
£95 out of every £100 of revenue 
goes to the local army. £5 only 
is left for all the social services; 
little wonder that, out of a popu- 
lation of 5,000,000, fewer than 
1,500 receive anything approach- 
ing higher education. The army 
is paramount and life has its 
brutal side.. On the morning of 
our arrival an unarmed soldier 
ran pale and breathless into our compound. Armed men 
followed him. They would have slain him on the spot, but 
my friend begged them to desist. They shot him in the lane 
outside. Yet the quiet life of the citizen goes on in street 
and shop and on the Yellow River where skin rafts are 
loaded for their long journey to the sea. 

China presents many strange contrasts. Two hundred miles 
more of wild mountain peaks and rivers and we were at 
Sinning on the borders of Tibet. There were no bandits here, 
no opium; trees planted and protected; soldiers and city police 
employed in road construction. It is a different world. General 
Ma, the Muhammadan Governor, rules well. He sees that 
justice is even as between Muhammadan and Chinese. In an 
interview he unfolded his plans for road construction and 
invited me ‘to drive with him to Kokonor. He projects a new 
road to Lhasa, 700 miles away. Along this road we crossed the 
border into’ Tibet. 

‘Géneral Ma needs modern aid. He understands little about 


(Continued on page 538) 
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Modern Industrial “Photography 


Examples showing how photography is being used today in the service of industry (particularly advertising)—from the 
recent exhibitton at Princes Galleries 
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Scaffolding. By Studio Briggs, Frank McCubbine 
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The Inseparables. By Chas. R. H. Pickard and Son, for the Rawlplug Co., Ltd. A Crittall Window. By Larkin Bros. 


Photographs from the Exhibition of Modern Industriel Photography of the Professional Photographers’ Association 
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Changes in the Talks 


PUBLICATION which many listeners have 
been accustomed to receive for some years, and 
which they have grown to regard as an old friend 


falls adoes not make its appearance (at least in its usual 


_ form) this autumn. Instead, a smaller pamphlet limited to 


those educational talks which serve the purposes of wire- 


less discussion groups has come out, while the forth- 


coming issue of The Radio Times will contain in supple- 
ment form an outline of the remaining talks, together with 
an account by the Director of Talks of the changes in- 


volved. Full accounts have already been published in The © 


Radio Times and elsewhere of the general programme 
alterations which come into force in conjunction with the 


opening of the new Droitwich transmitter. Among these 
changes, of special interest to readers of THE LISTENER are 


: =| those which concern the broadcast spoken word. The 


modification of the printed programme of talks is the out- 
ward symbol of a move, which will be generally welcomed, 
towards greater flexibility of timing, and therefore of con- 
teut, of the broadcast talks. Hitherto talks have been given 
at carefully spaced and fixed regular times in the afternoon 
and evening programmes—a system which has its dis- 


advantages as well as advantages. Under the new arrange- 


ments there will be fewer fixed talks periods, but a corres- 
pondingly larger inclusion of talks at unfixed times as part 
of the general evening programme. The changes do not 
affect the morning talks, nor (except for slight readjust- 
ment of timing) the early evening talks before seven, which 
are mainly occupied with giving listeners a service of in- 
formation in regard to books, plays, films, farming, 


E gardening, and so forth. An important change, however, 
- occurs in the case of the 7.30 p.m. talks, which have for © 
some time been reserved for adult education. The five- 


year experimental period of work associated. with the 


‘Central Council for Broadcast Adult Education having 


now come to an end, the number of evening periods 


allocated to adult education talks is to be reduééd-to three. 


a week, on Mondays, Tuesdays and - Thursdays at 


7.30 p.m. As the new programme of these talks indicates, 


ally suitable for’ group dis- 


several important series | 


Rech Modern History. Cambridge University. Press. ‘Edited by Sir. A. Ww. Ward, Sir G. wv. Protheros, Sir ‘Stanley Leathes. Thirteen oo giiek the set 
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_ cussion purposes will run throughou : 
times, of which the most. outstanding are 
to deal with ‘Poverty in Plenty’ and Preeti 

~ Authority in the Modern World’, . roe 


‘broadcast at 9.20 p.m. Under the new arrangements the. 
_ news period is both postponed and expanded. It is to be 
night, a period which should result in a better planning of 
_ ments by distinguished people. In this connection an. 
- interesting innovation will be the introduction of short 
_the course of his forthcoming journey through America, . 


become topical. A late evening period from 10.0 to 10.15 


~ and variety of talks, yet they retain sufficient fixed features 


—that is, the printed programme of broadcast. 


40 per cent. ‘being 65 or over. 


The most important of the changes affects the. nine 
o’clock news service and the late evening talks formerh 


placed at 9.30 p.m. and will occupy half-an-hour every — 


the news service, the amplification of news with explana aes 
tion, and the introduction of short topical talks and com- 
3 inl 


bulletins recorded by Commander Stephen King-Hall in i. 
to be included in the broadcast news as and when they. 


is also to be set aside for talks on Tuesdays and Fridays _ zo 
each week. More regular talks will also find a place in the » 
Sunday evening programmes, both at 7 p.m.andatQp.m. 
on certain Sundays in every month. We are promised at = 
this latter time an important series of broadcasts from 
across the Atlantic rather resembling the famous ‘Points of | 
View’ series of 1929. It will be seen that the new arrange- 
ments offer the listener the prospect of greater topicality 


to whet his appetite in advance. He will surely seek as of a 
old to keep his engagement book free for such talks as 
those by Sir James Jeans on “Through Space and Time’, 


"or the promised series on ‘Causes of War’, both of which 


are to be announced in The Radio Times supplement, 


W oh by W. eek 


HAT te health of the nation cannot be fairly said’ 
to be deteriorating is one of the main conclusions 
of the Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer . 
of the Ministry of Health ‘on the State-of the Public 
Health? (H.M. Stationery Office, 4s. 6d.). But the fact that - 
even in a difficult year the general level of health has: been. 
maintained does not mean that there is any case for com- 
placency or that much does not remain to be done. The 
under-nourishment . of schoolchildren still continues, and — 
three or four per cent. of the school age population suffered 
from it last year. In the distressed areas signs of physical 
impairment due to extreme poverty have had to be recorded 
among the younger men and among women and children. 
Maternal mortality continues to be higher in a number of — 
areas, and their names are published with their mortality 
records in the Report, in order to arouse them to greater 
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efforts. The Welsh Counties, the English Northern industrial — sgh 
towns, together with Canterbury, are all shown with mortality ae 
rates over five and sometimes over six per hundred, whilein 
other places, like the Maternity Hospitals whose names are 
also listed, the loss is around one per cent. The greatest factor = 
in these deaths is septis, and the most meticulous standards 
of cleanliness on the part of licensed midwives are imperative. 
‘The complete control of detail’, says Sir George Newman in 2 


the concluding sentence of his Report, ‘ is the master key to the 

whole problem’. His figures show that illegitimate children are 
twice as likely to die in the first three months as legitimate 
children. An interesting note in the Report deals with influenza 
last year. It was ‘an epidemic, which killed 11,308 people in — 
the 118 great towns, but most of its victims were the elderly, a 


* Reis iwerk “f oO) ae 
The banging of the Cambridge Madan History within ue + 
range of the modest bookbuyer’s purse is surely a remarkable __ 
publishing achievement. The recent cheap edition of- Pr 
Cambridge History of Literature, itself a much appreciated 
benefit to students, is almost put in the shade by this second 
enterprise, which brings the cost of the whole thirteen volumes : 
(containing over 10,000 pages) of the-most famous histo aa  .: 
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; us aabes the oe century within the compass of a sae 

_ pound note. Its first appearance over 32 years ago signalised. 
d of a new historical school. ‘Great additions have of. 
late been made to our knowledge of the past’, wrote the editors - 


in their preface to the first edition, ‘the long ‘conspiracy 
against the revelation of truth has gradually given way and 


competing historians all over the civilised world have been. . 


zealous to take advantage of the change’. Gone were the days. 
when a Gibbon or a Macaulay could easily digest the raw 


_ material of history. The opening of the floodgates of research 


and the insistence upon scientific standards of accuracy 
threatened to make history so impersonal and so specialised 
that it would almost lose its interest for the ordinary reader. 
“The abundance of original records of monographs and works 
of detail that have been published within the last fifty years 
surpasses by far the grasp of a single mind’. Luckily, a single 
mind, that of Lord Acton, was able at least to plan the outlines 
of a comprehensive survey. But, as the three editors who 
carried out his plan after his death declared, ‘to work up the 
results of research into a uniform whole demands the operation 
of the co-operative principle’. There have been many co- 
operative histories since then, but none has come near to the 
prototype in thoroughness, comprehensiveness and authority. 
Doubtless no co-operative history to which such a large and 
varied body of scholars contribute can be continuously readable. 
Unevenness, of inspiration may be expected in 10,000 pages. 
But with this qualification, how well the History after thirty 
years has worn! The results of further research have modified 
the conclusions and interpretations of some of the chapters, 
but the spirit in which the whole was written stands as much as 
ever as a pattern of impartiality. The C. M. H. was a graft of 
the scientific spirit upon the philosophy of liberalism; but we 
live in an age when propaganda daily gains ground upon truth 
with loss to both science and the liberal spirit. It was well that 
this work was done before Europe fell a-fighting; and its 
republication gives us a criterion by which to judge the 
— attempts at historical falsification that press upon us 
today. 


* - x 


Under the title ‘Human Waste in Colleges’, a writer in 
Scribner’s Magazine sums up the results of an investigation 
carried out by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, into the American system of education. Though 
limited to Pennsylvania, 49 institutions and 8681 under- 
graduates were examined, so that the results may be taken 
to represent a fair cross-section of American education. 
The survey was conducted by means of the so-called ‘new- 
type’ test questions. For example, instead of being asked to 
write an essay on Leonardo da Vinci, a student might be 
asked to answer ‘no’ or ‘yes’ to the statement: ‘Leonardo 
da Vinci’s scientific observations were intimately allied to 
his art’. By this means an enormous amount of ground could 
be covered and results achieved free of the subjective differ- 
ences in the minds of examiners. Owing to the chance element 
bound to enter into a simple choice between ‘yes’ or ‘no’, 
the results must be allowed a purely statistical significance. 
Even so they are sufficiently startling. When the tests were 
presented to the entire undergraduate body, it was usual to 
find the freshman scoring more points than the fourth-year 
seniors. "When the results of tests presented to a freshmen 
group in 1930 were compared with the results of tests pre- 
sented to the same group in their Senior year in 1933, the 
average progress was seen to be painfully small, while in 
some cases actual retrogression was recorded. The vocabulary 
tests were especially instructive. ‘Does itnot seem unbelievable,’ 
asks the writer, ‘that two years constant activity with books 
should enable the average college senior to recognise only 
62 words out of 100 (all in familiar use by educated persons), 
as compared with 55 he knew two years before?’ If the 
writer’s conclusion that ‘the American college degree means 
almost nothing as a standard of educational development’ 
is a severe and gloomy one to draw, upon such evidence, 
it is yet typical of American self-criticism and honesty to do so. 
Moreover, it.is only just to say that in attempting to find a 
scientific basis for such investigations into the field of educa- 
tion, the Americans easily lead the way. Possibly we may 


conclude that the American Colleges have not been altogether 
_ right in trying to force an alien and sometimes artificial 
culture on to their people, that the type of learning. they | 


is somehow at odds with the natural impulse of 
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their youth. However this may. be, the Carnegie Foundation 
does not propose to: allow the matter to rest here. Further 
researches are promised in the near future, which no doubt 
means for unfortunate educationists in America, further shocks. 


Teg alae 


When No. 76 Charlotte Street, the house in which John Con- 
stable lived from 1820 to his death in .1837, came into the 
market the other day the cry was immediately raised that it 
should be bought by his admirers and preserved as a memorial 
to his work. Representatives of art institutions and societies 
have supported the appeal, some suggesting a museum, some 
a hostel for art students: but the most sensible contribution to 
the discussion seems to us to come from Mr. A. M. Hind who 
goes to the root of the matter when he points out that the 
houses of famous men only call for permanent preservation if 
they have virtues in themselves which justify it. We are in- 
clined to go further and add two more factors to justify such 
preservation. One is that the subject should have had the sort 
of life and career that leaves a lot of relics behind which can be 
most conveniently observed in one place, as Scott’s can at 
Abbotsford or Wordsworth’s at Dove Cottage. The other is 
that the great man’s reputation should act as ground bait for 
visitors who may benefit the locality by far more than the six- 
pences they pay to enter his house. Such is Shakespeare’s value 
to Stratford, and Burns’ to Ayr—indeed, Burns’ also to Dum- 
fries and Mauchline, for all three places have been sharp 
enough to realise in tourists’ pence the sentimental value his 
one-time residence gives them. No. 76 Charlotte Street seems 
to be disqualified on all three grounds. Architecturally, it is a 
pleasing home but not particularly distinguished, while to put 
it into condition would cost a considerable sum of money. 
Secondly, Constable emphatically did not lead such a life as to 
demand a museum for its relics. The record of his achievement 
is almost entirely in his pictures, large numbers of which are 
already visible in public places. Thirdly, the tourist-value of 
such great men’s shrines is much diminished in London, where 
there are so many: just because it is isolated in a hamlet not 
otherwise remarkable, Carlyle’s birthplace at Ecclefechan.pro- 
bably brings more direct business. to his native village than his 
museum in Cheyne Row brings to the tradesmen of Chelsea. 
Honour to Constable by all means, and a centenary memorial 
in 1937: but we are not convinced that the best one has yet 
been found. 
x * * 

The Football Association has recently decided to undertake a 
campaign to restore the practice and prestige of ‘Soccer’ in 
our public and secondary schools. Although for many years 
Soccer was almost exclusively confined to the public schools 
(the first recorded match, in 4710, being an inter-school one), 


few, even of the oldest schools, still remain faithful to the 


game, while many secondary schools are going over to Rugby. 
To meet this situation, the Football Association proposes to 
distribute an instructional book, specially prepared for schools, 
and even to produce a film, featuring the fine points of the 
game. This is to be followed by an experiment, to be begun in 
Essex, and if successful extended elsewhere, of providing 
skilled coaches to visit the schools: Whether such remedies 
represent a sound diagnosis of the situation is at least open to 
doubt. Soccer would appear to be an ideal game for schools, and 
its abandonment is surely due less to a lack of understanding 
of its finer points, than to the inability of amateur Soccer to 
exist side by side with the professional game and its huge com- 
mercial organisation. If this prejudice could be removed, it is 
possible that the restoration of Soccer in the schools, might find 
enthusiastic supporters. There are many, for example,who have 
argued this summer that the decline in amateur cricket is due 
to the abandonment of Soccer: The foundation of good Soccer, 
as of good batsmanship, is quick effective foot-work, as an ex- 
pert at both games, a Hendren or a Ducat, amply demonstrates. 
To bring the point nearer to the mark, it is noticeable that the 
best cricket schools tend to be Soccer-playing schools. Add 
to this the argument that Rugby is liable to produce a class of 
purely ‘brawny bloods’, and the possibility of a movement, 
initiated by an outside body, being supported from within the 
schools,.begins to.seem more real. Lastly there are the opinions 
of anxious parents to be considered—and in this connection it 
is interesting to note a parallel movement among schools in the 
United States to abandon their own American football (a 
game dangerous enough to cause 50 fatalities in one year) in 
favour of English Rugby football. 
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HE ane wi net universities today is that learning. 
~ lacks universality: When knowledge was limited as it 
was in the Middle Ages something like a study of 

knowledge as a whole was possible. With the pro- 
cesses first of the revival of learning and then two centuries. 
later of the creation of modern natural science the corpus of 
things known has become so vast that the ablest cannot do 
more than master a very small section of knowledge. True to 
their function as the repositories of the highest learning the 
universities are peopled with men and women deeply schooled 
in their particular subjects, but in too many cases aeeoeey 
ears of the learning of their fellows. 


Dangers of Specialisation ; 

- This excessive departmentalisation of knowlege is more 
marked in the newer universities, where social contacts are 
harder to effect; but even in the older universities with their 
collegiate organisation of fellowship it is too prevalent. And it 
is getting worse. With the result that teaching is excessively. 
specialised and graduates are being turned out of all our uni- 
versities expert in what they are pleased to call their subjects; 
but ignorant of much ofthe knowledge vital not merely to good 
citizenship but to individual capacity for life. 

This is a commonplace, and yet little is being done to 
remedy what is a very serious state of affairs in relation to the 
well-being of the community as a whole. It is the inescapable 
duty of the universities to train the pick of our youth to be the 
leaders of the next generation. The function of the universities 
in that sense is properly vocational, and to assert this is not to 
depreciate the purpose of university education. The community 
must have its leaders, the comparatively few who are specially 
trained to occupy the positions which involve more responsi- 
bility and require more skill. To precarc these has always been 
the function of universities. 

- This is not to say that no one does or can occupy a place of 
leadership unless he is a university graduate. In addition to the 
universities, there has been the other great method of training 
by apprenticeship. Until recently this was an important part of 
the training in medicine; it still is in the law; and the great 
majority of those holding high positions in industry and com- 
merce have learned their profession in this way. 

Today however every department of -life and work. is 
teevoming more and more highly specialised, and life as a whole 
has consequently become ‘so much more highly organised that 


the process of preparation of those who. are to manage this _ 


complex machine is proportionately elaborate.” A~ growing 
number of young people are seeking university training: more 
and more will. There are those who cry out that too many are 
going to the universities and they point to the numbers of un- 
employed graduates. This will not stop the flow; nor should it. 

The trend of civilisation is towards an intensification of educa- 
tion. As long as youth is-youth it will hunger for: knowledge. 

As our social machine develops to higher degrees of com- 
plexity education will become a “longer .and* more highly 


another ‘sense it is a guarantee of quality, seeing that it 
represents the pacepelnans of choice between oe better and the 
worse. © 

“There can ‘be no doubt that the: university is ; going. to ei in 


fe: future the main avenue to many vocations for which - 
apprenticeship was formerly the method of preparation. Local » 


- government officers are at present very rarely university- 
trained unless they have technical qualifications, such - as 


medical ‘officers of health and engineers; business is “only 


beginning to recruit from the universities. If the universities 
are to live up to their ancient function of preparing the highest 
members of- the various professions and ‘callings they will 


need to reconsider. their ‘position. Society is in a state of up> 
heaval and education stands in need of reassessment as much. 


as it did when a new age emerged from the Middle Ages at the 
time of the Renaissance, and again when the development of 
the natural sciences in the nineteenth century gave birth to the 


_ economist would be more useful, Still. 5 an enh pec ea 


organised affair. The number. of unemployed” graduates isa 


measure of the increase ‘in the number. of those employed: In - Defences of the Human Spirit REE OEE a 


business or public ac 
should not be widely humanistic and cultural if they are 


_ into the same narrow rut in which’ other Proteaceae taining 


it must not be imagined ‘that their sole function is to. 
_ Their ancient privilege is to be the repositories, though 


a : What is the Fundtion of « a Modern University? 
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modern world of machinery, speed, and the ‘consequent mass 
organisation of humanity. ; se 


The Need for a Synthesis of Knowledge 4 
- The universities must hold fast to their high duty ate 3 
maintaining the best standards of knowledge: and- this ‘ 
inevitably involves specialisation. If however they are to 
carry out their duty fully they must face, and that quickly, 
the task of reintegrating knowledge. Society must have for its 
leaders those who see not only the trees but the wood. The 
need for a synthesis of knowledge, from which alone wisdom 
can come, is urgent. ~~ Ti ee 
- How this can be done is hard to say. “ Catlyle créated a 
Professor of Things in General; and we need sorely some 
Teufelsdréckhs. But we probably shall not get them. The best 
we can hope for is a better organisation of curricula, so that, 
while some students specialise deeply in certain subjects, , 
better opportunity is given to the other type which needs a 
more extensive course. Happily there are signs of this in 
most universities, but the problem has scarcely been touched. 
It is still possible for a man to spend three, four or five years 
studying the classics, chemistry, engineering or medicine and _ 
emerge little better than an ignoramus as regards the world 
and knowledge at large. To be a skilled surgeon ignorant of 
the riches of our English heritage of poetry, to be deeply 
learned in French language and literature and to know nothing = 
of the biological basis of our existence, to be never so well 
trained in the higher flights of mathematics yet to know | q 
nothing of the economic conditions of society is to’ be 
uneducated. And such men are being produced in beidene > - 
by our universities. = 
What wonder that the man’ who runs a business concern or 


, 


administers a corporation department prefers to catch a boy ¢ 


early, whilst the bloom of youth and the enthusiasm for life 
are still unsullied, and train him up himself in the process 
of everyday ‘affairs. If the universities are to fulfil their duty 
they must continue to adjust themselves so as to meet the 
requirements of f modern life and modern work. And for them ; 
to regard training for vocation as a proper function is no wise 
derogatory to their dignity. It is not even novel. — : 
It is useless to say that the subject a man studies Seed not 
matter and that a first class honours man in classics is good 
enough for any far-sighted business man to employ. A far- 
sighted business man wants two things if he can get them: 
a first-class mind and a first-class personality. But in addition 
he wants in his young recruit a body of knowledge which will 
bear some relation to the work which he has to do. Surely 
it is possible to organise courses more relevant to modern — 
business conditions than the language and literature of an 
extinct civilisation, and yet preserve all the cultural and 
humanistic elements which are vital to a sound training, fo fori 
life. A wise business man would prefer a first-class classictoa 
third-rate economist; but other things Pe equal a first-class 


rm 
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The problem is twofold. In certain directions there is ; 
Sreen “need for universality, for a widening of the scope of 
curricula’ now too highly specialised; and on the other hand og 


_ there is need for more special training for vocations which it a 


has not-been mainly the task of the universities to prepare 
for up to now. In. roviding these ‘special courses ‘for, say, 
ninistration, there is no reason why they 


planned with breadth of vision. If they are not they will fall 
is unfortunately confined. — 


- We have concentrated attention on- hati is perliaps the’ most .~ 
important. problem with which the universities are’ faced, but : 


the sole repositories, of the deepest knowledge. It is also as : 
oe whilst engaging in the endless task of aia 
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the light, to carry on the struggle to extend the boundaries of 
knowledge. Ignorance and obscurantism are ever ready to 
overwhelm the mind of man: the universities are part of the 
defences of the human spirit against these lurking enemies. 

On the newer universities, with their peculiar local connec- 
tions, lies the special responsibility of serving to illuminate 
their own regions. It may be by serving a local industry 
through particular scientific research, it may be by the 
influence of its staff on the intellectual life of the people, it 
may be by the hospitality within its walls which the university 
gives to such movements as it can properly help, or it may be 
by the increasing activities of extra-mural adult education: in 
all these ways the university may be and in most cases is an 
intellectual focus for its locality. There need be no fear that to 
serve a local purpose is a negation of its universal function. 
The two go hand-in-hand: they strengthen each other. 
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Never has university education been so much sought after as 
today; and never perhaps has it been more criticised. This is to 
be welcomed. Whatever the pessimists may say, the univer- 
sities are not over-supplying a need. The need may not be fully 
formulated, but it is there and it exceeds the supply. The solu- 
tion of this problem of supply and demand must come from 
two directions, and neither can wholly precede the other. The 
community must learn the value of the university and its 
products for the service of society; and the universities must 
study patiently and sympathetically to produce what society 
needs. It needs many things and its needs will change con- 
stantly. To that end the universities, whilst cultivating the 
highest knowledge for its own sake, must not think it ill if the 
world demands that the pursuit of knowledge and the training 
of its youth should bear a practical relation to the well-being 
both of individuals and of the community as a whole. 


The ‘Rout of San Romano 


By CHARLES 


N the belief that the value of this series depends upon 
making a clean breast of things, at whatever cost to 
reputation, I have thought it well to preface the discussion 

of my choice with some account of my thoughts and feel- 
ings in arriving at the choice. My first response to the invita- 
tion to contribute to the series was the somewhat shocking 
reflection “Well, is there anything in art that I like in the un- 
questioning and whole-hearted way in which I like my dinner, 
or my pipe, or a glass of beer at the right moment, or a May 
morning, or a country walk, or a ride on horseback?’ Further 
reflection showed that there was, but with the rather important 
qualification that I liked it because it had been rather than in 
its continued existence. What I really liked was my experience 
of the work of art. No doubt I hoped to repeat the experience, 
but, though I should be sorry, I should not be broken-hearted 
if all the works of art I had seen were destroyed. Nobody 
could take away from me the experience that I had had of them. 
This led me to the conclusion, surprising at first, that what 

I Jiked was art rather than any particular works of art. Or, to 
quote my actual reflection, ‘What I like is that, at some time, 
somewhere, a fellow-creature behaved in that way, and that I 
have been allowed to share, however imperfectly, his be- 
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haviour’. At once it became evident that, though I have rather 
a keen sense of the difference between one medium and 
another, I like, though in different degrees, all art in a similar 
way; painting, sculpture, architecture, music, poetry, dancing 
and the drama. Further, that though I recognised-the con- 
venience of calling certain behaviours ‘art’, there was no 
fundamental difference between my enjoyment of art and my 
enjoyment of other experiences—watching a girl walk, or a 
wave break, or a game of cricket, or a plumber ‘wiping’ a 
joint, for examples. What I should like best of all, I felt, was 
that all art should disappear in the process of living; that I 
and all my fellow creatures should think, speak, walk and per- 
form all our actions with the felicity and significance of be- 
haviour that I had enjoyed in great works of art of different 
kinds. 

An unexpected, though fortunate, result of these reflections 
was to discover degrees of liking, which presented themselves 
in a sort of composition. Certain kinds of art, in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music and poetry, occupied the fore- 
ground of my attention, while others receded ‘in depth’, as 
we say in discussing a picture. Exactly why, when I concen- 
trated my attention on painting, Uccello’s ‘Rout of San 
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unable to say, but I think it was because that picture is 


typical of what I like most in painting. Directly the picture 


ice childhood, this has been my first requirement of a paint- 


i ing. Not because I do not like Nature, but, if it does not sound 


paradoxical, because it is only in remoteness that a painting 
looks natural. I can best explain the reason for the liking by 
saying that remoteness from Nature in a work of art gives 
me a feeling of confidence and security which is not present 


when the work of art is closer to Nature in the imitative sense. 
’ So far as I can judge, the emotional satisfaction I get from 


a picture like “The Rout of San Romano’ is not romantic or. 
sentimental but severely practical—as if I had found a firm 


path over marshy ground. I am in a safe position, from which 

I can allow the minor attractions of the picture to play over — 
my sensibilities, as I cannot if I keep slipping off into Nature. 
I do not have to ‘watch my steps’. The reason, I suppose, is © 


ihe remarkable consistency of the picture, with every part, 
whether in form or colour, at the same ‘remove’ from. Nature. 
Granted that it is a representation, as they are not, it comes 
into line with the other forms of art, such as music and archi- 
tecture, that I can enjoy. To me the only difference is that, 
by virtue of their medium, they are still further removed from 
Nature. If consistent with themselves they are equally 
‘natural’. Particularly music. Though without musical train- 
ing, or executive capacity, I happen to have a good musical 
memory and the faculty of hearing music internally, and my 
feeling of greatest confidence and security is in that exercise. 
Not, I think, because I like music more than painting, but 
becsuse it is easier for me to recall clearly a pattern in music 
than a pattern in painting. It may be a movement. from 2 


Becthoven symphony or sonata, or it may be ‘a tune of © 


Mozart’, or something of Bach—say the Prelude, No. 17, in 
the first “book of the’ Forty-Eight; but for the moment nothing 


else matters. The feeling excited is not so much defiance, 


though it is something like that, as a momentary superiority 
to all the ills of life. Whatever else happens, that has been. 


No doubt the experience varies with different people—the 
particular art that gives greatest confidence, I mean—and EF - 
believe it is true that mathematicians can find the peace of 
God in an equation. What it seems to amount to, in my case, 
is that, owing to a peculiarity of memory and imagination, 


music is the nearest means at hand to the feeling of confidence 


and security which seems to be my chief emotional require- 


nent, and that the other arts serve the same purpose in pro- 
portion as they approach the condition of music. By this I 
do not mean that they abandon representation, and become 
purely ‘decorative’, but that they take'representation in their 
stride as a condition of their activity. That music, the most 


-intangible of the arts, should have this effect, seems to show 
how little the feeling of confidence and security is dependent 


upon a material structure. 

It would be rash to generalise from personal experience, 
but I am inclined to believe that the basis appeal of works of 
art, resulting in what has been called the ‘esthetic thrill’, is 
precisely a momentary sense—or illusion, if you like—of 
order in the universe. Support is given to this belief by the 
fact that all conditions of heightened sensibility—when we 
are a litttle drunk, or under the influence of morphine, or have 
a slight rise of temperature, or are very much in love—pro- 


_ duce similar effects. Discords are resolved, ané what was ob- 


scure and complicated is made plain. It is, again, a common 
experience in dreams ‘to square the circle’ or perform other 
feats of reconciliation between incompatibles. The obvious 


thing about “The Rout of San Romano’ is that, by virtue of 


its consistency and the perfect relationships established: be- 


tween one clement and another, it is an ordered world; parallel 
to the world of reality and therefore not touching it directly 


at any point. Every perfect work of art, in any medium, is in 


- fact a microcosm. The disturbing effects of time and space 
‘are abolished, and, if only for a moment, we feel the universe 
‘as unity. That the old simile for this conviction of order, to 
hear ‘the music of the spheres’, should be taken from the 


least tangible of the arts is significant. 


Now I am quite prepared to believe that to feel baie in 
works like ‘The Rout of San Romano’ than in paintings of a - 


more naturalistic kind is due to comparative weakness of the 


was there I saw that my first and broadest reason for liking. 
was that it is comparatively and consistently remote from — 
ture. Casting my mind back I recognised, too, that, ever: 


the ground it was an intellectual passion with him, as a new 


‘Art and Adult. E Bdlocation’ is the ee of ee principal astiete, 
‘by Professor W. G. Constable, Director of the Courtauld 


westhee each: ea a pe faculty cotild hold ‘de fo: 
confidence and security, the conviction of order, in close con- 
tact with the world of reality. I am not concerned, here, to 
justify my preferences but only to state and try to expen 
them. All that I can say is that, in the presence of works by _ 
more naturalistic painters—say Rembrandt or Constable—I, — 
to a certain extent, lose my confidence. I tend to slip off—or 
through—the ordered world of perfect relationships into the 
confused and perplexing world of everyday experience. As 
when in listening to music one is told to look out for actual — 
references to natural sounds, I am divided between two kinds = 
of attention. To a certain extent I lose hold of the ‘music’ of 
the picture in observing the facts. On the other hand, on the 
musical analogy, it might be argued that the feeling of confi- 
dence and security should be stronger still in the presence 
of purely abstract paintings. ‘There is, I believe, a simple 
explanation why it is not so. The nature of the medium. Just 
as,-before naturalistic paintings, I slip through to unorgan- 
ised Nature, so in the presence of abstract paintings 1 come 
bump up against the materials. I have been taken past the — 
limits to which painting can conveniently approach the con- — 
dition of music, and I become unduly aware of the static and — 
tangible materials which distinguish the medium of one art 
from that of the other. That is why it seems to me that, unless 


—_— 
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_ they are absorbed in architecture, the logical conclusion of 


abstract paintings is the motion picture. 

There seems to be, in every art, what may be called a 
normal condition—varying, of course, with individual prac- 
tice—at which all the factors are fused in the effect of unity; 
the effect of an ordered universe, inspiring feelings of confi- = 
dence and security. That is why I spoke of representation as 
the ‘condition’ and not as the ‘aim’ of painting. Itis, I think, 
because it is typical of this condition that ‘The Rout of Sano 
Romano’ represents what I like in art. One consequence of 
its normality, its centrality in the tradition of painting, is 
worth noting. I feel that, given different, but consistent, tem- 
peraments in’ the artists, it»could be translated, within the 


limits of the medium, into either more naturalistic or more 


abstract terms without loss of its: essential quality. It is in a ~ 
‘key’ position. From my security in the picture I can run back 
to the Byzantine mosaic and forward to the painting by 
Cézanne, or the Steer water-colour, without, so to speak, 


- losing my way. Not only that, but.I am in relations with the 
_ extra-artistic experiences of which I spoke at the beginning 
of this article. I recognise that they, too, are hints of order— 


in their degree, and according to their medium, works of art. 
That, I suppose, is why the ideal presents itself to me as the 
disappearance of all art in the process of living as these hints 
of order—tike the well-planned areas of a confused. city—are ides 
linked up in a perfectly ordered world. Ad 
I find that, quite unconsciously, I have said nothing about 
the subject of “The Rout of San Romano’. This is not because — 
I regard subject 4s unimportant in a painting, but because,in 
this case, it is so completely fused with the design that it 
comes over as an emotional effect rather than as a collection __ 
of facts. Actually the ‘Rout’ has a similar effect upon me as 
the phrase ‘the thunder of the captains, and the shouting’, —__ 
that is to say, something much more powerful than a realistic 
battle painting could. convey. Realistic painting defeats its 
own ends, for the simple reason that it puts you so close to the 
visual facts that the contributions of the other senses, which 
accompany the experience in life, become conspicuous by 
their absence. For the ‘pooling’ of the other sense contribu- 
tions a certain remoteness is necessary. Nor have I said any- 
thing about Uccello’s notorious passion for perspective. As is 
evident in the disposition of the lances and other objects on - 


means of penetrating space. When it is used merely for cor- 
rectness in the visual impression perspective is a very dull 
‘affair. For Uccello, I should say, it had the exciting appeal of 
a new means of locomotion, to be tried i in all ‘circumstances 
ee in all ‘ditections. ee eis 


r 
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Institute, in the September issue of Adult Education (1s.), anew 
quarterly issued: by the British Institute of Adult Education to 
replace its former journal.'In form-and contents the new quar-_ 

terly makes a most pleasing ie tere, . 


“he experimented. in 


‘ascend into the air; 


‘he had been unable 


’ wanted to make his 


_ start. “They express a tender con- 
_ cern for my safety’, he wrote, 


_ George IV) became interested in 


_ drunk and the crowd Seek One hundred-and-fifty yeers later: Mr. Hudson lays a wreath on 
a lady called Madame. Sage and the stone at Collier's End which ay the spot where Lunardi 
descended 


a gentleman named Biggin might 
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Recalling Lunardi’s Balloon Voyage 


By DEREK HUDSON 


Broadcast on September 15, the hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of Lunardi’s successful ascent over London 


T is amusing now to us who no longer trouble to look 
up when an aeroplane passes overhead, and talk glibly 
sometimes of a future war in the air, to look back at the 
= open scenes that occurred in London 150 years ago 
today. 
Lunardi was an Italian, secretary.to the Neapolitan Am- 
bassador over here, 
and in his spare time 


aeronautics, and 
made a balloon. In 
this he proposed to 


but the London pub- 
licunfortunately 
didn’t share his en- 
thusiasm or his faith. 
Only a few weeks 
before a Frenchman 
had proclaimed his 
intention to ascend 
in a fire balloon; but 


to keep his word, and 
the crowd that had 
turned out to watch 
had thought . them- 
selves spoofed, and 
destroyed his appa- 
ratus. 

That had happen- 
ed in the grounds of 
Chelsea Hospital, 
and the result was 
that Lunardi, who 


attempt from the 
same spot, was re- 
fused permission. He 
exhibited his balloon 
at the Lyceum- 
Room in the Strand, 


have gone up with. Lunardi. As. it was, the balloon hadn’t 
enough hydrogen to take more than one passenger. It 
was a beautiful thing, striped blue and red, and out of its 
basket hung a couple of canvas-covered oars. These were 
Lunardi’s great speciality. He thought that by flapping them 
about he would be able to go up and down whenever he liked, 


and begged for sup- 


port, but the Lon- 
doners were now too 
sceptical. In his own 
story of the great voyage, he says 
that if it hadn’t been for the en- 
couragement of the English ladies 
he would nevér have been able to 


‘which fixes my determination; 
and I will ascend if I have to 
from the street’. 

The Prince of Wales (later King 


the adventure, and offered Lun- 
ardi the use of the Honourable 
Artillery Company’s training- 
ground at Moorfields. On Septem- 
ber 15, 1784, the place was packed 
to overflowing by a much larger 
crowd than we ever get for the 
Cup Final at Wembley. 150,000 
was what they said at the time. 
And of course everyone came run- 
ning into the street as soon as they 
heard that the balloon was in the 
air. 

-If the workmen, hadn’t got 


reece Pec ee 


_ without losing any of his gas. Lunardi took with 


hima cat, a dog and a pigéon. Before he 
stepped into the basket the Prince of Wales 
toasted him in a glass of wine, and everybody 
nearby took off their hats and wished him luck. 
At first the balloon rose about six feet only and 
looked as if it didn’t like the idea of the ascent 
at all. However, Lunardi threw out some sand, 
and up it shot rapidly to 600 feet. Now the 
great thing was to convince the sceptical English 
public that there really was someone in the 
balloon. Lunardi waved his arms about; and 
then he waved an English flag. Then he started 
working his ‘oars’ up and down; he did this so 
vigorously that one of them broke in two and 
disappeared. It was ‘dexterously caught by Mr. 
Season, who owned an ale-house called the 
Magpye, at the corner of ‘‘Mutton Lane” ’. 

Soon the crowd began to realise that this 
ascent was not—as balloon ascents had often 
been before—either a failure or a hoax. Lunardi 
tells us that ‘they passed from incredulity and 
menace into the most extravagant expressions 
of approbation and joy’. Another account says 
that ‘an awful silence filled the air, which the 
next. instant was in tremulation with the most 
impassioned bursts of applause’. All this was 
too much for the pigeon, which may have been 
feeling a little air-sick; it took advantage of 
the general confusion to make an escape. 

London was wild with excitement. One poor 
lady collapsed and died from shock; she saw 
the broken oar falling from the balloon and 
thought it was Lunardi. A hardened old scoun- 
drel was in the dock in one of the criminal 
courts. The Jury was too excited to bother with 
the case, acquitted him as soon as possible; and 
everybody dashed out to have a look at Lunardi. 
He was sailing along quite comfortably up there, 
eating chicken  sand- 
wiches, drinking wine, 
and writing letters to his 
friends. He was the first 
man to see London from 
the air—and he spoke of 
the city as ‘an enormous 
beehive, of which the 
industry had been sus- 
pended’. 

When the thermometer 
fell to 29 degrees the cat 
and the dog, not to men- 
tion Lunardi, began to 
feel very cold. After an 
hour-and-a-half, an es- 
cape of gas brought the 
balloon to earth at South 
Mimms, in Hertford- 
shire. There the cat was 
put out; but Lunardi 
threw overboard all the 
ballast and he and the 
dog had another forty 
minutes in the air. Fin- 
ally they came down in 
the village of Collier’s 
End, having done a jour- 
ney of 26 miles in two- 


_ It wasa serious busi- . 


ends. A report made 


. many smuggling ves-_ 


rels of spirit and ten 
_ or twelve tons of tea* 


of a rope, but they were terrified and said something about 
the man who ‘came in the Devil’s house’, or ‘on the Devil’s 
horse’—Lunardi wasn’t sure which it was. One of them 


‘. added that he was afraid he was ‘too short’ to help, anyway; 
and the other said ‘I don’t like it’. ‘Then Elizabeth Brett, a 


daduatarae hours. Two beanies, 75hn Mills 2 aid Baers 
Phillips, were in the field. Lunardi asked them to catch hold 


nar young lady, came. running along; Cee th 
saved the situation. — 

You may laugh-at all this now; but if you had seen that 
nightmare coming down 150 years ago, and had been asked - 
to catch hold of the Devil’s rope, perhaps even you might 
pete discovered that you were ‘too short’, or that-you fas 
ike it’. : 


~ Smuggling, W recking and Fishing i in Cornwall. 


HOPE you will hai me if I take upon. “myself the 
tole of ‘debunking’ some popular legends of the ‘longshore — 
life of Cornwall. But. hackneyed though the phrase may be, 
truth 7s often stranger than fiction. Smuggling and wrecking, ~ 

as industries, now belong entirely to the past, but even so the _ 
recorded facts concerning them are surely strange enough. ; 
Anyone possessed of imagination can, of course, recapture . 
something of the old smuggling days. One has only to stand 
looking down upon one of those little rocky coves in the far 
west of Cornwall, in order to see again the rough bearded men 
and the waiting ponies assembled upon the beach. The goods 
are coming ashore in boats, kegs of brandy and rum, packets 
of Jace and tobacco—all of them soon to be carried off to the 
inland towns and villages. » - 
.. This. picture is well enough as far : as it goes. But smuggling 
was not. merely an 
outcome of the Cor-~ 
nishman’s passion for 
adventure. Nor was it 
simply inspired by a 
love of cheating the 
revenue authorities. 


ness and conducted, 
like other businesses, _ 
for strictly utilitarian 


to the Government 
in ‘1783 states that 


sels at that time would 
carry as much as _- 
three thousand bar- 


on a single voyage. * 
The landings were 
regulated by signals, 
whilst small batteries 
of guns defended the 
coves against inter- 
ference from. the revenue cutters. The bigger cargoes were 


regularly insured. and were brought to London. Heré the goods 


were sold at about two-thirds of the ‘price of those heme 
had paid duty. 
The local gentry, the very magistrates as often as not, 


financed these enterprises. In 1770, the Mayor of Penzance ™ 
-himself was bound over ‘not to be again guilty of smuggling’ 
The reckless daring of the smugglers was undoubtedly due to © 


the protection which they thus tacitly received from” those in 
authority. In 1750, for instance, the excise officer at Penzance 


seized a cargo from a vessel lying off in the bay. The magis- ~ 
trates, however, promptly dismissed the case, and the collector - 
was forced to ask for protection in case he himself ‘should be 


served with a writ by the smugglers! On another occasion an 


_exciseman, whilst taking charge of contraband goods discovered 


at a house in Marazion, had a silver spoon slipped into his 


‘pocket. The smugglers subsequently charged him with stealing 


‘this, and he was forced to appear at the next assizes. 

Among the most famous of all Cornish smugglers were the 
Carter family of Prussia Cove in the Mount’s Bay. Harry 
Carter, one of the brothers, was a devout Methodist. Already 
when at the age of eighteen in command of a smuggling craft 
of his own, he had forbidden all swearing and unseemly 
conversation on board his ship ‘under pain of punishment’. 
In later life he: was unfortunately compelled to reside at 
Roscoff with a price on his head. Here, however, he used to 


‘King of Prussia’s’ Cove, the headquarters of John Carter 


f ace Py em _ By A. K. HAMILTON JENKIN : 


conduct- religious services every Sunday afternoon for the 


benefit of the twenty or thirty other Cornish smugglers staying 
in the town! John Carter, the head of the gang, was also a man 
of high integrity. On one occasion, when some of his goods 
had been ‘stolen’, as he put it, by the excisemen he broke 
‘into the custom house at Penzance, merely recovering what he 
believed to be his own. As he explained to his companions, the 
_ goods had been promised to customers by a certain date. If he 
failed to deliver them, he would forfeit his reputation as an 
honest trader. 

Such were the ethics of Cornish smuggling. These, of course, 


were its palmy days when the ‘Fair Traders’, as they were called, 


had practically everything their own way. In 1767, for instance, 
a smuggling fleet of nine vessels and armed sloops sailed out of 
Penzance in full daylight and under the very eyes of a man-of- 
war. Five years later; 
another of their craft 
entered the same port 
_and actually carried 
» off a revenue cutter 
_ which was lying there 
. with captured. cargo 
_in her hold. In the 


_ ship at Padstow, i in- 
. Stead of chasing, was 
_ chased into port by a 


_ sel. The latter fired 


; ~ mouthof the harbour 
and hung out a flag 
~ intriumph. She after- 
wards sailed away to 
_ discharge her cargo at 
_ Newquay, where the 
_ excisemen ‘and: smug- 
. glers were said to be 
on excellent terms. 
Smuggling, indeed, 
was carried on even 


Gibson, 


Photogr aDh Pensince f 


“in the official Falmouth ‘packet ~ boats which brought the 


Portuguese and West Indian ‘mails to England. On the arrival 
of one of these ships the country people would flock to Fal- 
mouth as if toa fair. Silks, wines, tobacco and other goods \ were 
often sold to ‘the value of £10,000 or £15,000. It was commonly 


said that the revenue officers at Falmouth wore ‘fog spectacles 
with bank note shades’. 


_ It is certainly a ‘fact that goods | were 
scarcely ever seized at. that port.” . 

Tt was not until after the ‘Peace of Waterloo that the Govern- 
ment had the opportunity ‘of taking smuggling seriously i in hand. 
In 1816 a new and much more efficient preventive force was 
established, and a regular ‘watch began’ to’ be kept on the sus- 


pected coves. In consequence, the smugglers were forced to 


‘take a smaller class of boat, involving far greater risks for less 


return. But the greater difficulties resulted, if anything, in an 
increase of the smugglers’’ daring. On September 18, 1840, a 
body of men broke into the custom house at Helford and carried 
off 126 kegs of brandy which had been deposited there by’ the 
excisemen a few days before: The caretaker and his wife had heard 
the noise of the doors being broken open, but had Deen” wo. 
much afraid to give the alarm. 

The smugglers, however, were no longer i in ‘the position ‘af 


being able to ‘get away with it’ every time. The penalty now | 


imposed on those caught in the ‘act was to have’ their vessel 
sawn up into three equal parts. Though the end came slowly, it 
came inevitably. As late as the seventies of last century, the 


same year an excise ~ 


. large smuggling ves- — 


4 


~* 


_ seven. guns at the ag 
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trade still lingered in some of the western ports. But about that 
time spies were introduced among the fishermen. In this way 
evidence was obtained, and fines of such magnitude were in- 
flicted as to bring smuggling practically to an end. 

From smuggling it is but a natural step to wrecking, a subject 
which stands, perhaps, in even greater need of being reduced 
to history and proportion. A few years ago I was turning over 
the pages of a popularly written book on Cornwall, and in it 
I came across the following astounding passage: “The Cornish’, 
states the writer, ‘are a strange people, cap- 
able of the noblest and most gracious actions;. 
capable, a century ago, of hammering to death 
the poor ship-wrecked souls who clambered 
up over the rocks, capable of killing each 
other for the possession of a keg of brandy. 
Hardly credible, but true!’ 

Well, at that time I happened to have just 
finished a book called Cornish Seafarers, which 
dealt specifically with smuggling and wreck- 
ing. Though I myself had ransacked every 
possible source of information in writing this 
book, I had found nothing to justify the sen- 
sational charges of which this passage is so 
characteristic. But wild and silly as the legends 
are, such as that of lanterns being tied to 
horses’ tails to lure ships in to their doom, 
LThold no particular brief myself for the old- 
time wrecker. Certainly it would be impos- 
sible to deny the extent of the practice among 
the Cornish people. In this phrase ‘the Cor- 
nish people’ one must include the gentry, of 
course, every bit as much as the poor. 

__ Originally, the right to wreckage appears 
to have belonged to the Crown. But as time 
went, this privilege fell more and more into 
the hands of the great landowners whose pro- 
perty adjoined the coast, and woe betide the poor man who was 
caught poaching anything from their beaches. As an instance, 
the splendid doors of Spanish oak which adorned the state- 
rooms of Wardour Castle in Wiltshire are said to have comé 
ashore as wreckage on property belonging to the Arundell family 
in Cornwall. tes & 

. Ido not mean, of course, by this that the gentry were the only 
wreckers. When Sir John Killigrew erected the first lighthouse 
at the Lizard in 1619, he stated that most of the houses in the 


Clearing a Wreck in Cornwall (after Rowlandson) 
Photographs by courtesy of Mr. J. A. D. Bridger 


district were built of wreck timber. The inhabitants, he says, 
were enraged by his action, ‘complaining that I take away God’s 
grace from them. By this they mean that they will receive no 
more benefit from shipwrecks. They have been so long used to 
reap profit by the calamity of shipping that they claim it as an 
hereditary right’. The fact that the Killigrew family themselves 
-were among the most out-and-out pirates and wreckers that 
Cornwall has. ever known, does not affect the truth of this 
particular statement. 
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In 1680, the Trinity House authorities themselves erected the 
first light tower on the Scilly Islands. Unfortunately, the keepers 
whom they appointed were all Scillonians. In this case the light 
does appear to have been used quite definitely to assist their re- 
lations in the family occupation of wrecking. Sometimes the 
light shone brightly, on other occasions it was put out altogether. 
This is the only authentic record known of an attempt to lure 
ships in to their doom, and here it applied, not to the Cornish 
people, but to the inhabitants of Scilly. I fancy, however, that 


The Smugglers (after Ro-v!andson) 


even the Scillonians would have preferred that ships should haye 
been wrecked by natural causes. Parson Troutbeck, who was 
Chaplain to the Islands about this time, is said to have added a 
new petition to the Litany: ‘O-Lord, we pray. thze, not that 


wrecks should happen, but.that if wrecks do happen, Thou wilt 


guide them in to the Scilly Islands for the benefit of the poor 
inhabitants’. That I believe expressed exactly what the Cornish 
people also would have felt about wrecking. 

But it is only those who know something of the conditions of 
_ the working classes at this period who will 

understand the full meaning of that phras= 
‘the poor inhabitants’. I can only say here 
that it is little wonder that a wreck, with its 
promise of food and wine, and the chance of 
picking up oddments to furnish their miser- 
able hovels, should have been looked upon 
by the poor at this time as a gift from the 
hand of God. 

For nearly a century past, wrecking has 
come to be looked upon by the Cornish people 
as little more than a pastime, and has long 
been cleansed from the fierce greed which 
once inspired it. From personal experience, 
however, I think I can truly say that almost 
everyone is a bit of a wrecker still at heart. 
Under cover of darkness, and amidst the roar 
of the breaking surf, the old plundering in- 
stincts of the human race come to life again 
in a surprising way. Nor is the English visitor 
any more exempt from this temptation than 
the Cornishman himself. Well do I remem- 
ber at one particular wreck seeing a little 
clock being carried off bya triumphant tourist. 
‘Ais, I had my eye on that too’, a fisherman 
said to me afterwards, ‘but darn’ee, that Lon- 
don fellow was too quick. Anyone would 

think he’d been going to wrecks all his days!’ 

The smuggling days of Cornwall are over and past, and the 
wrecker has become little more than a gatherer of driftwood 
upon our beaches. But the fisherman still plies his ancient trade, 
the first of all the longshore types to take to the sea, and the last 
to leave it. 

To see the fishing industry in full swing, one must visit a 
port like St. Ives in the dusk of a winter’s afternoon. Down in 
the narrow streets and alleys of the old town, one meets the 
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men coming out from their houses, dressed in their yellow 
oilskins and sou’wester hats. Their great sea-boots go clump, 
clump over the cobbles as they make their way down towards 
the harbour. Here everything is bustle and activity. The days of 
mast and sail are, of course, over, and the throb of petrol 
engines has now replaced the creaking of ropes in the pulley 
blocks, and the strain of canvas tautening in the wind. All the 
same, the har- 
bour is still a 
picturesque 
sight. At the 
end of the gra- 
nite quays, you 
will see the 
women stand- 
ing with shawls 
around their 
heads, proudly 
yet anxiously 
watching the 
men, as. they 
make ready in 
the boats be- 
low. One by 
one, the engines 
are started up 
and the boats go 
Streaking out 
across the bay. 
Very soon the 
whole herring 
fleetisswal- 
lowed -up in the 
blackness of 
the night. The 
boats areowned 
by the fisher- 
men them- 
selves. Instead 
of. wages they 
share the profits of the fish—when there are any. But proud 
though they are of being their own masters, their livelihood is 
the most precarious of any set of workers in the country. The 
migrations of the shoals of fish are in themselves sufficiently 
chancy to. make their work a gamble. Added to this, the men 
are utterly dependent on the fish buyers for the return on such 
catches as they make. 


No industry, it is safe to say, stands in greater need of 
reorganisation than the fish trade. Owing to the present 
cumbrous method of distribution, I believe it to be a fact that 
of every £1 worth of fish consumed by the public, after a large 
catch, 15s. 6d. goes to the middlemen, 2s. to the railways, and 
‘only 2s. 6d. to the fisherman who has risked his life and capital 
to obtain it. That the system whereby a herring, for which he 
has been paid a farthing should be sold in a shop round the 
corner for 2d. or 24d. is wrong, the fisherman knows well 
enough. But being an individualist to the heart’s core, he is also 
a fatalist, and when times are bad, as at present, he merely 
sinks deeper and deeper into the slough of insolvency. His 
children, however, are growing up with the fixed determination 
that they;at any rate, will no longer endure the hardships of an 
industry in which the returns are so inadequate and so unfairly 
distributed. 


Until recent years, the most important branch of the Cornish 
fishing industry was the inshore catching of pilchards. The 
shoals of. pilchards generally reached the coast of Cornwall 
about harvest time. Watch was kept for their arrival by men 
known. as ‘huers’, who were posted along the cliff tops. From 
there the pilchards could be seen moving like a reddish-brown 
streak just under the surface of the water. ‘As soon as the fish 
were sighted, the ‘huers’ would begin to signal frantically to 
the boats which awaited their orders on the sea below. In a 
matter of a few minutes, the great seine net—a quarter of a 
mule long—would be pulled round in a large circle, and then 
drawn in towards the beach with its silvery mass of fish. On 
occasions, as many as thirty million pilchards have been caught 
in this way in an hour. From the seine nets, the pilchards were 
carried at top speed to the fish cellars. Here they were laid in 
stacks, with alternate layers of salt, and afterwards pressed to 
extract the oil. This work had to be done at high pressure, and 
often went on far into the night, and for many nights in 


Cornish fisherwoman with her cowal 


Photograph: Gibson, Penzance 
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succession. Men, women and children would lend their aid from 
all the surrounding villages, and no one thought of sleep or 
rest till the precious-fish were saved. 

The chief market for Cornish pilchards was Italy, where they 
were used during the Lenten fast. This explains the once 
popular Cornish toast: 

Here’s a health to the Pope! may he love to repent 
And add just six months to the term of his Lent, 
And tell all his vassals from Rome to the Poles 
There’s nothing like pilchards for saving their souls! 

The pilchard seining industry is now at an end, since the 
shoals of fish have ceased for a good many years past to come 
close inshore. Pilchards, of course, are still landed in the 
Cornish ports, but they are now caught in drift nets, and mostly 
far out at sea. 

The drift net has cork floats attached to it along one edge. 
One end of the net is fastened to the boat and the net is carried 
out by the strong flowing tide. Sometimes twenty or more nets 
are fastened one on to the other, so that the whole combination 
may be over a mile in length. It is a moving experience to hear 
the hastily uttered prayer of the crew—‘Lord, spare our labour 
and send them in with a blessing, Amen’, as the first of the long 
train of nets is consigned to the deep. Few visitors, however, 
know that in the first of the cork floats a silver coin is often 
embedded. Though this is done today more perhaps in jest than 
in earnest, it is the fulfilment of a yet more ancient custom, 
intended originally, no doubt, to propitiate the pagan Gods of 
the Sea. 

Down to a generation ago, the spring mackerel: fishery was 
another very important branch of the Cornish industry. The 
great fleet of fast-sailing Mount’s Bay mackerel boats, racing 
home to port in time to catch the train to London, was one of 
the sights of the West. But this also is now a departed glory. 
The plain fact is that the Cornish share-fishermen with their 
little boats have been outstripped by their better-equipped 
rivals in the field. The east-country fleet of steam drifters, which 
for many years past have visited the Cornish waters, arenot only 
able to fish with three times the length of net, but owing to 
their size are far less dependent upon weather. Unrestricted 
trawling throughout the English Channel has also added to the 
train of disaster. For the trawlers in using small mesh nets not 
only destroy the immature fish, but; by breaking up the larger 
shoals, aré robbing the inshore fisherman by cutting off his 
supplies at the source. 

The Cornish fishermen themselves, owing to the smallness 
of their boats, and for other reasons, have never taken to deep- 


‘Huer’ signalling with trumpet 


sea trawling. The catching of herrings with drift nets, the hook 
and line fishery, crabbing, and the inshore seining for pilchards, 
have always constituted the main branches of their ‘industry. 
But, faced as they now are with the entire loss of seinihg and 
the greater part of their drift fishery, the timé has come when 
their industry must be reorganised if it is to survive. In this the 
Cornish fishermen will undoubtedly have to sacrifice much of 
their former independence. They will have, too, to say goodbye 
to the boats of which they have been so long their own thasters. 


This, indeed, may seem a tragic note on which to end, nea the 


alternative, I fear, is practical extinction, 
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Applying Psychology is Social Needs 


By Professor F. A, P. AVELING 


HOUGH men have in fact been immensely interested 

in themselves for many. centuries, though they have 

thought about themselves and their social insti- 

tutions from every point of view, it is only within 

very recent years that psychology has adopted the scientific 

outlook, and begun the spade work of investigating the 

workings of the human mind by the exact methods of natural 
science. 

This curious fact is reflected in the history of the growth 


_ of the British Association. Founded in 1831, with physical, 


mathematical, and some of the biological sciences as its chief 
interest, psychology was only granted right of citizenship as a 
science by the Association ninety years later. Until that 
date.it was hardly possible to recognise it as a science, so 
largely was it still numbered with philosophical interests, and 
overladen with the dust of dead speculative thought. Indeed, 
in the eyes of the general public it is still a branch of philosophy 
rather than a science. In popular esteem today—and to judge 
by the widespread use of many of its technical terms and ex- 
pressions, it is now extremly popular—psychology is still a kind 
of knowledge based rather upon speculative thinking than upon 
any truly scientific achievements. And this is scarcely to be 


wondered at; for it takes time for any science so rapidly grow- ~ 


ing and expanding to filter out from laboratory and class-room 
and clinic, and seep into the mind of the-general public. 

Nevertheless, psychology is row a recognised branch. of 
science and, what is more, it has become a branch of practical, 
or applied, science as well. This aspect of it has been increas- 
-ingly stressed of recent years by the psychologists of the 
Association; and it is perhaps from this angle rather than any 
other that the public can best appreciate its scientific character 
and value. 


Few People Know Themselves 


While most of the applications of physical science are 
commonplaces, so that you all may be said to be practically 
familiar with them, there are comparatively few people who 
are familiar with any of the applications to social needs-and 
problems of psychology. Applied psychology is almost as 


* wholly closed a book to, the public at large as 1s the theoretical 


kind. True, peop!e:may talk of ‘bodies’ and ‘souls’, or ‘minds’, 
in the old philosophical way. They. may speak of ‘instinct’, 
‘intelligence’, or ‘memory’, and realise vaguely that individuals 
differ in the strength of their impulses, the degree of their 
intelligence, and the amount of their power to recall what they 
have experienced in the past. But all this is based on gross 


_observation only. It is not brought to the fine point of measure- 


‘ment that is required in science, and, accordingly, it is not 


“scientifically applicable-in ‘any practical manner. - 


Again, people may. use the jargon of such expressions as 
‘inhibitions’ and ‘complexes’, and yet have no real scientific 
grasp of the meaning of the terms—still less of how the mental 
processes they. signify can be: practically dealt with by the 
medical psychologist in‘curing disease, or by the criminologist 


‘in. the prevention of crime. Though every one of you is a con- 
-scious being, and cannot but always carry about with him his 
‘senses and his intellect, his instincts, memory, and_so on; 
‘though you all say even (and in all likelihood do) suffer from 


obscure inhibitions and mild compulsions; this lack of infor- 
mation on the subject of psychology is easily understood, 
though it means in fact that we have even less scientific know- 
ledge of ourselves than we have of our wireless sets. Theory 
and construction aside, at least everyone who owns 4a radio is 
able to tune it in to different wavelengths. But very few people 
understand the principles on which their own minds are 
constructed, and how they work; and few indeed can success- 


fully tune themselves in, or help to tune others in, to all the 


ing complexities of actual life and living. Accord- 
ae: cannot but be of. interest, and is certainly 


of importance, it may be worth while to give some brief 
__. account, not of genera: principles, but rather of some of 
_ the practical applications of psychological science to social 


The Psychologist and the School 


First: the great social service of Education. This was one 
of the fields in which scientific psychology early made its 
influence felt; for the educationalists handed over some of 
their problems to the psychologists for solution. Consider 
memory, for instance, which plays an indispensable part in 
learning; since it is in our memories that we store up for 
future use whatever we learn. In the old days there was much 
learning by rote, by-dogged repetition, often with little or no 
understanding of what had to be learned. This meant immense 
labour for scanty returns. Today we know that memory is an 
inborn power, varying in strength from one person to another; 
and that it cannot-be improved. But it was found that the 
methods of learning could be vastly improved; so that with 
less.expenditure of labour better results could be obtained. 
Apart from intelligent learning (observation and understanding 
instead of mere repetition), it was shown that a much greater 
gain could be made by learning globally, or in whole passages, 
than by parts, as generally used to be done. Again, a great 
saving of labour results from spacing out the spells of learning, 
rather than trying to learn all at once. And, further, it was 
found that the very effort to recall what had to be learned 


helped also in its retention. This is true, not only for learning 


by heart, as we say, but also for learning a dexterity, skill, or 
handicraft. These results of psychological research can be, and 


‘are, applied in education; and, incidentally, they are as useful 


to adults in learning as they are in the case of children. 
Another problem was that of intelligence. At the beginning 
of the century, educational authorities were faced with the 
question of backwardness in the schools. Was this due to 
inability to learn, or laziness, or faulty teaching? The problem 
was hande«! over to psychology for solution; and a series of 
mental tests was devised, by which the pure intellectual 
ability of the children, rather than their range of information 
and school attainments, could be measured. If a child had 
ability, he could learn, whether he had done so or not. If, and 
to the degree that, ability was lacking, there was no use 
expecting too much of him. This was the beginning of mental 
testing which, as we shall see, has been put to all sorts of 


social uses, educational and otherwise. It 1s one of the out- 


standing triumphs of applied psychology. By the use of tests 
children can be graded according to their mental levels, rather 
than merely by age or attainment, and given teaching in 
accordance with their intellectual ability. 

Such grading, however, might mean that the older dullards 
were taught the same lessons, and in the same classes, as the 
brighter youngsters; and this would bring factors other than 
intelligence into play—factors undesirable from the educa- 
tional point of view. Older children, for instance, often have 
serious emotional troubles when graded with younger ones. 


‘Such factors must be taken into account; for education con- 


sists not merely in imparting information, but in developing 
and training all the mental powers in the fullest sense. The 
difficulty has been met in various ways, all based on psycho- 
logical considerations. Reconstitution of classes, even reor- 
ganisation of the whole school has been useful. The ‘project 
method’ of individual study has been highly successful; and 
the like. These newer methods touch the question of incen- 
tives to study, and incentives in general, very closely; and link 
up the intellectual side of the child with that of his emotional 
and moral nature. Personal motives for work are thus pro- 
vided; ideal goals are formed in his mind; and qualities of 
character are given full scope to develop and grow strong. In 
this way modern scientific education attempts to train our 
future citizens. The same mental tests enable the education- 
alist to differentiate retarded, sub-normal, and feeble-minded 
children from normal ones; and (since facilities are now 
usually provided) to draft them into special schools for 
appropriate treatment and training. 


Coping with the Social Misfit 


Though we now have better evidence, both of the fact 
and of its causes, it has long been known that character- 


trends emerge, ral become P heels eae: Gin the very ey 


-years of the child’s life. At an exceedingly early age he 


may begin to develop anti-social behaviour. Emotionally 
and morally he may become in a variety of ways mal-adjusted 


to his social surroundings. He may, as one says, be a ‘nervous’ 


child, or ‘difficult’, or ‘naughty’, or even criminally disposed. 
He is accordingly more or less a social misfit. The old adage 
was: ‘Spare the rod and spoil the child’; but the principles of 


more scientific. psychology teach us that such children are 
generally to be pitied rather than punished; and that mental _ 


rather than physical measures are indicated. These newer 
principles are applied with outstanding success in the child- 
guidance clinics—regrettably only too few—that have sprung 
up throughout the country. Here the child’s difficulties—for 


him very real—as well as his special disabilities, are taken into i 
-account; and he is helped to: None ke hiniself to = ocak 


environment. 


The last example of psychology siteceeetoily, eae to A 


problem in social education leads us on naturally to the sphere 
of psychological medicine. Empirically, crude psychological 
methods have been employed time out of mind in:the treat- 


ment of disease; but no such immense strides forward were - 


- ever made in this direction until the beginning of the present 


century. And this forward movement in practice was due to an 


advance in scientific theory. To omit the long list of ‘cures’ that 


stretches from ancient ‘temple-healings’ and magical incanta- 
tions to modern ‘faith-cures’ of all kinds; it was only when an 
adequate view of the human mind and its obscure workings 


was reached that any really scientific attempt could be made _ 


to deal with diseases of mental rather than of. physical origin 
—diseases that are far more prevalent than most people 


realise. Indeed, if we add to these the mental complications of 


physical disease, there are few cases of illness left over that 
cannot at least be helped by psychological treatment. 


‘Down to the Waconseicus 


‘Now, what were the theories concerning the mind that 
contributed to this advance in medical practice? First, there 
was the view that, besides the workings of our minds which 


account for our ordinary consciousness (our seeing and hearing, - 
our feelings and emotions, our desires and strivings) there are 


other workings that go on obscurely and unconsciously. We 


‘may call these ‘psychoid’, or mind-like, in distinction from 


‘psychic’, or mental. Apart from clinical observation, there is 


much scientific, and even experimental, evidence for this | 
view: that wishes and feelings and emotions (and even per- 


ceptions and trains of thought) occur unconsciously within us. 
Taken collectively, these ‘psychoid’ processes are known as 
the Unconscious. This is an immense subject, which we 
cannot examine in detail here; and, fortunately for our purpose, 
it.is not necessary. It is enough to develop one point. Just as 


__we have conscious wishes and emotional desires and aversions, 

_ so, in this view, we have unconscious ones; and, just as we 
Strive to gratify the former, so unconsciously we tend also to 
satisfy the latter kind. They work within us as unconscious, . 
_but yet active and powerful motives. And these unconscious 


‘tendencies or strivings issué in abnormal forms of behaviour, 


_ formation of character-trends in the child. The wishes, desires _ 
and aversions festering in the psycho-neurotic beneath the 
level of his conscious life, are conceived to be of the nature of - 
infantile emotions, dating back in their origin to the very first 

_ years of life, and generally of the nature of fears. If these can 

_ be uprooted—extracted like decaying 1 teeth; or discharged: like : 

_ pus from an abscess—a cure may be effected. 


-and in the diseases known as the ‘psycho-neuroses’; which 
_may take all manner of forms, from irrational fears to bodily 
_ paralyses, from compulsive actions to intense localised pains. 
_ They may simulate almost every known kind of disorder. 


Further, we must take this view of the unconscious together 
with what has already been said of the exceedingly early 


It is precisely i in the light of such theory that the medical 


: psychologist brings about his cures. He probes, by deep mental 


analysis, to the root of the trouble in the unconscious mind; 


he discovers the seat of the malady, and removes the cause of 


the distemper. He thus performs an immense individual and 


_ 


‘7 


social service—a service which would be even the greater were 
it possible for him, as has been suggested, to use his art ina 
preventive, as well as in a curative way. The time may be 
remote when mental hygiene becomes as common as dental 
hygiene in our schools; but it is a most desirable aim, and 


phe Ape difficult, is Rey not nee of ac 
‘ment. When we remember how many grown adults find social 


contacts difficult or impossible; how many are incapacitated — 


by fears, anxieties and obsessions, and suffer unnecessary pain; 
how many homes are unhappy and families wrecked because 
of a lack of early mental hygiene, we shall surely rate this part 
of the physician’s work no less highly than that with which we. 
are more familiar. — 

This question of medical psychology links up. again ices 
criminology; for it is now recognised that much crime, like” 
much disease, is to be traced. to the same unconscious source. 
Here another great social service is rendered by the ‘court 
psychologists’, , to whom, as in’ America, youthful . offenders 
are handed over for. curative treatment. by. the. judges of the 
children’ S.courts. : 3 
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Poychology i in Industry Pine Re aor 


‘There remains the third division os paouiaes as. Sonhied 
in industry, where of late years the: human “factor has been 
increasingly studied. Great forward strides here; too, have 
been made both in theory and practice: For example, in ‘many 
instances, it has been found that an actually increased output - 
is secured by cutting down the length of the working day; by - 
the interposing of short rest-periods i in the working hours; by 
a different arrangement of layout, or change in the routine of 
work from place to place in the factory, and the like: Such _ 
alterations in working conditions are based on sound prin- 
ciples; but we must remember that every case must be investi- 
gated on its own merits, so that they may be applied to the- 
best advantage of employers and workers alike. Though this 
chiefly concerns output and dexterity, or skill, other mental 


factors, however, are involved also, if understanding between . 
employers and employed is to be fostered, and real incentives: 


for the work provided. Abolition, or decrease, of fatigue, 


emotional tranquillity, contentment, legitimate « satisfaction 


in work, and the like, may be secured by such methods; all of . 


which go far towards preserving the self-respect and happiness 
of the worker, and preventing social.unrest and ioe ge 7 


The Right Man for the Right Job 
The outstanding contribution of industrial peieitloae to. 


‘social problems is that of vocational guidance, by which the 


4 


for what kind of work. 
‘aptitudes of the candidates. And this he.does by mental _ 


road to probable success in life is pointed: out to aspirants for 


employments of all kinds. The social aim is to have no square — 


‘pegs in round holes;.but pegs can only be nicely fitted to 
holes if we know which are the round ones and which the 


square. Pegs and holes must be carefully. observed and’ 
measured before a satisfactory adjustment can be made. The 
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vocational guide knows the physical and mental requirements _ 


of the different trades and professions; he has made a detailed 
analysis of them; he has studied the regional labour or pro- 
fessional demand. He knows what kind of candidate is wanted. 
It remains for him to discover the 


‘testing. We have already seen what testing for intelligence is. 


Clearly, this is required; for intelligence.is.an important factor -at 
‘in nearly everyone’s career. But other special aptitudes are also. 

‘needed for special kinds of work—sharpness of the senses, 
accuracy of judgment, speed of adaptation to changing con- 


ditions, manipulative and mechanical ability, and many more. _ 
‘All these must be- tested and measured also. Further, there | 
‘are character-qualities—truthfulness, honesty, emotional sta- 


‘bility, persistence, perseverance—to be considered; for. these, 


‘or lack of them, may. make or-mar a man embarking on any 
-given career.-When all such mental factors have been esti- 
“mated, the vocational. guide has an insight into the. whole ~ 


{ 


personality of his candidate, in the light of which he can. i BiVg 


“really useful advice as to the choice of a career. 


Now; this is a fairly large claim to advanice i in the name of 


_ applied psychology, and, if substantiated, it-is of the utmost 
social value. But the claim does not rest on theory only; it has — 


been fully substantiated in practice. Not only during. the 
_Great War, when nearly two million: raw.recruits for the . 
American Army were drafted for special training into special 


_camps’on the strength of such tests (arid successfully trained — 
. there), but since then, in civilian life, tens of thousands of _ 
- young people have been directed towards suitable’ careers by — 


the usé of these psychological methods; and ‘in this country — 
there is now at least one most flourishing institution | that 
specialises in the work. 
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on the Move—V. United States 


Devastation wrought by the drought in the Middle West. Withered cornstalks, near Omaha, 
Nebraska. Inset—A grim reminder of the effect of the drought on the cattle 
Associated Press 


Roojévyelt’s criiics have their joke with . 
this rubber dollar-bill, sold all over re : 


zmrs in the Death Valley, California, of the Civilian Conservation Corps which trains young 
men and sets them to afforestation and other public works 
Photograph: U 


the States 


S. Signal Corps 


eS wid, - Pee Unemployed, engaged in afforestation work under the Department 
j President Roosevelt giving a public address, after his return from of Agriculture, scattering seed in Wasatch National Forest, Utah 
, his holiday, upon the site of the new Bonneville Dam Project E.N.A, 
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Bread line in Broadway. This queue of unemployed is waiting outside the emergency relief kitchen in Times Square, New York City— 
Associated- Press 
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e Pegs MOE OE Wiis Oe EYE: ‘ J ‘ ‘K, ott ts Me Vi me in Ia oi Fras 
Naval hospital ship being renovated and equipped to house Phila- ‘Community. thrift garden’, established by Local Chamber of 
delphia’s casual unemployed Wide World Commerce for Californian unemployed, who work under an expert 


and are paid’a fair wage. The produce is given to the wholly or 
partly destitute , E.N.A, 


mned te ; ake way Another scheme to ease unemployment: Reedsdale Subsistence : 
for the construction of a new public playground Project (West Virginia), where 50 new self-supporting model home- ° 


 steads are beingerected |. 


Wide World 
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Project for the control of the Missouri River at Fort Peck Dam. A million dollar bricge (shown foreground) is being built for the transport 
of the materials for making four diversion tunnels each more than a mile_long. On the hills at the back is rising a new Government 
f town designed by Army engineers to house more than 6,000 people 


sphere (2-ton sealed chamber) into the sea off Bermuda, where they 7 
descended to a depth of over 3,000 ft. 


All-aluminium train, which holds world’s record for speed (1,015 — One of the greatest engineering works of the age in progress: Boulder 
miles in 13 hrs. 5 minutes) exhibited at Chicago Dam at the bottom of the Canyon of the Colorado River 


Photographs: Wide World 
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Mass-religious worship. Easter Sunrise Service in Hollywood Bowl . 
Associated Press 
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Launch ‘of the Dewey,-one of the mete YS seat 3 Senator Huey .Long—the dictator of New Orleans—ordering a 
; Nee LC batch of bills to be forced through the State- legislature 


Acme 


Articles found in the ‘Dillinger Hospital’—an assortment of medical and 
criminal aids found in a gangster’s home recently in Chicago 


Sculpture by an inmate of Sing-Sing, shown in an exhibi- 
tion of prisoners’ work held in New York 


Wide World Acme 


Front line of Na‘ioaal Guardsmen called out to help police in receat 


Procession of 10,000 Communists at Los Angeles Z 
: riots during Minneapolis strike 


Wide World 
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fbr “my 
hich. made heaven and. “earth.” Psalm, Clits Te Danas 
“We get.the full meaning « of this Psalm only by. reading 


he oni: Ffom whence ‘cometh’ my help?’ z as a question. Our. 


older version. takes | them asa statement, as ‘though the Psalmist. 
lookin g to the mountains felt ‘his help breaking and shouting 
from 5 ee beens like Waterfalls. But, with the Revised 


aonctit oe or ‘shall ¢ come’, ‘my. aie and: tiith the answer, ra 
help cometh from the Lord’, ‘the Personal ‘Name of God; ‘Who 
hat 1 made- Heaven and Earth’. Nature presents him with the 
vision ‘of a Personal Creator and ‘of His Purposes for man. 
A prophet has said, ‘How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of them that ‘bring good tidings!’ But to our Psalmist 
_ the mountains are the threshold fora Divine arrival. Up there 
- God Himself is afoot. Upon a pure.and hungry heart that is 
what 2 a ‘mountain-view will’always effect. ‘A hill-top’, says a 
~ recent writer, | ‘is a moral, as well a a: physical elevation’. He 
is right, or mén would not have worshipped on hill-tops, nor 
high” places have. becomes synonymous ; With altars and temples. 
' Whether we climb or gaze at them; mountains produce in us 
that mingling of moral and: physical emotion in which lies the 
temper of true worship. They inspire patience and peace. 
They speak of faithfulness and guardianship. But chiefly they 
are the sacraments of hope. That high steadfast line, how it 
raises the spirits, lifts the soul from depression and care! They . 
seclude us from trifles and sordid temptations. They give to 


_» the mind the fellowship. of. greatness, moral ‘conditions, in 


‘which we. can realisé God’ acting.” pe oe ae 
-To this Psalmist the hope, and Jonging . which. the hills > 
excited ' they also satisfied -by the revelation of a Person. 


Science ‘and Faith © ee 


bythe Very Rey Principal: SIR GEORGE ADAM SMITH, 

‘Sermon preached: before. the ‘members of the: British ‘Association in Aberdeen, and broadcast, on 1 September 9 9 

lift up’ mune “eyes unto. the ‘hills. From ‘whence 
Ip ci 


Ly 


inclineth ; a ‘man’ s mind to atheism, but depth i in philosophy 


ome? My help. cometh. from the Lord,” bringeth men’s minds about-to religion’. The claim has been — 


made for Hegel that ‘he massively demonstrates the implica- — 
tions of mind and spirit in the creative process’, but Hegel’s. 
influence on his followers: has been oftener that of gg 
than that of theism, or. faith i ina Personal Deity. 

- Naturally. the nearest modern. _convergence of science 
towards belief in a Personal Creator has been that of biology. 
The eminent German biologist Professor Driesch in an essay 
on ‘The Breakdown of. Materialism’ recognises. that ‘the 
mechanical laws of physics and chemistry” are inadequate to. 
explain: biological phenomena, and render it probable that new, 
concepts peculiar to biology. will have to be created’, From ‘his. 
own experiments Driesch holds that ‘an organism has a mind-_ 
like. factor : associated with it’. And fellow-essayists.in the same. 
volume find ‘reason and order or enetee in the. Universe, in. 
which’ ‘law is dominant.” Pte La which : ‘is yeaa 
Professor John ‘Arthur pennivecn affirmed ‘that— sf coegh eae 
—there i isin Nature a cumulative suggestion of “purpose, ‘but purpose; 
cannot reside in ,the - ;system. of, Nature, . it must. be referred : to. an. 
Author. ”: . There ‘does* not. ‘séem ‘anything preposterous in’ “the” 
idea that man’ should ‘receive something from Nature analogous to’ 
that ‘which ‘he* receives “from” ‘art—from. music. in “particular—for. 
Nature i is a great artist. The history of religions: -shows clearly that as: 
man’s need grew . s God also.grew,’ and one of his.needs i is ‘an, 
appreciation and interpretation ‘of the world which modern sciénce’ 
describes. This must enter into our conception of God.y’ 


With the development since Darwin of the theory of Evolu- 
tion the assertion arose of new and alleged conclusive reasons 
for denying the faith in a Personal Creator and in consequence. 
for fresh opposition between science and religion. It is remark~ 
able that for the haste’ and bitterness of this revived antagon=. 
_ism between science and religion. theologians have been ‘far, 
more to blame“than scientists. For theologians of all” people’ 
“should not have failed to see that.their Scriptures, which:in: 


Through Nature and her hills he sees a Mind, a Character, a~ their own belief are the Word of God-Himself,’ present what 
bor, He sees his Helper: Life may be hallowed by no~* is perhaps the most remarkable display of evolution which’ 


_ thought more powerfully than by-this, that it is watched ‘and: - 
guarded; mor is peace secured by any stronger trust than that - 
ithe Almighty Himself assumes responsibility for it; nor has the - 
~ work of men ever been inspired by-a keener sense of their . 


; a ‘being put upon 1 ‘their horiour than when they’ feel that God has ~ 


given) it to them. These are the fundamental pieties of the soul. 

No truth was more steadily. pressed upon Israel than that 
all their life, national and individual, lay in-the sight and in the 
care of God—not a God far off, -but. by our side, as the Psalm 
declares, a shade on our right hand, the Comrade as wellas the - 
Sentinel of men, their Champion as well as their ‘Watchman, — 
Whom we need in all our going out and our coming in. 
Reverence for Him is therefore not enough. His personal care 
for us calls out our gratitude and our love. __. 
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again, sometimes by a philosophic. pantheism, which, while 
acknowledging a divine immanence in Nature, denies to this 
any form of personality, and-sometimes by a ‘sheer and often 
crude materialism, which claiming. to speak in the name of 
strict. science, refuses .to see in ‘matter. and its, constituent 
elements. any, proof or sign of divinity whatsoever. But of late 
there has been eviriced by both biologists and leading authori- 


‘ties in physical science and mathematics.a very striking return 


towards and (to. put it broadly) a convergence upon the 


istian ‘position of faith in a Personal ‘Creator of all living © 

and its constituents.~* 
history « of this: “convergence or ASE is well worth 
ing. It is not so new as some of its recent exponents have 


} peaened.— ‘Centuries ago” Bacon wrote ‘a little philosophy. 


*The Great sym he Edited by Frances Mason. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


3 Such then for ney two thousand | years ae been: Hs 


human history. has to’ show us. From first to last the Old’ 
_ Testament is the. tale of the gradual. development, not mee 
intellectual’ but ‘moral, of the conception of God from: béing’ 
- that of a mere national deity to that of the Father and Creator’ 
of all mankind—from being that of a God of. wrath i irrecon-: 
_ Cilable to that of One of infinite pity and grace, Who not only, 
‘judges men and ‘guides them by His Providence and Law, but 
intimately argues with them’ about their’ problems ‘and ‘pers 
plexities, and Himself enters into and shares all the ‘pain of. 
their sufferings, struggles and temptations: ‘in all their afflic- 
tion He was afflicted’. And we know how the New Testament 
endorses this view of the religious history of Israel affirming 
that God’s full revelation of Himself in His Son Jesus Christ 
came only ‘in the fulness of the times’, God, because of the 
‘hardness of men’s hearts’ ‘and’ the slowness. “of their See 
_ being Himself utiable to make that revelation any sooner. <>». 

« When i in America some years ago I was invited to address. a 
congress ‘of Fundamentalists—in the” ‘theological Sense of that 
term—and I devoted my address to reminding them of this - 


' religious evolution which is evident-in the. Scriptures from 
Gi ‘The truth of that fags: of. course, ‘been denied again and 


first to last. Whereupon. Iwas assailed by shouts.‘We don’t.call 
that Evolution; we call it Progress’—a singular instance’ of the 
undeserved obloquy which religious people $0 often attach: to 
a scientific term or.name.: ~ 

: -There-is no*just reason for supposing that ey ane means 
the. denial<of-a-Petsonal:God:or need ‘lead to any new oppo- 
_sition between science. and-religion. On the contrary, religion 
-is here as’ elsewhere: deeply indebted to science. In the proved 
gradual: evolutionof our: universe and of the gradual ascent of 
man thére is every. proof of a Creator Who can wait and Who 
does. wait, to Whom ‘one day is.as a thousand years and a 
thousand: years as one day’: As. Professor J. S. Haldane says, 
‘ Philosophy leads us not to the conception of a perfect God existing 


apart from what is ‘very Clearly an imperfect Universe but of’a con- 
tinuously living and acting God manifested in progressive creation of 


+Science and Religion. By J. Arthur Thomson, Methuen, 7s. 6d. 
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Sars fact we also express when we say that we acknowledge the 

existence (and the presence within us) of God. It is to a Universe 


. Be leads. God is the personality of personalites’*. 
__~ Butitis not biology alone, or philosophy explaining biology, 
_ which has contributed to the modern convergence of science. 
upon faith in a Personal Creator of the universe. Physicists and 
_ mathematicians have also joined in it. Nothing in our day has 
been more striking than their growing dissatisfaction with 
merely material conceptions of the world and man—a dissatis- 
_ faction expressed with caution and fairness to other views but ~ 
tending ever to the same conclusions as the biologists. 
> Besides that famous mathematician de Maupertuis, the 
pias < originator in the eighteenth century of the principle of Least 
Action, there was a Scotsman, Andrew M. Ramsay, who about 
1720 wrote an essay with the title Ethicis Principia ordine 
mathematica enucleata (The Principles of Ethics clearly unfolded 
by Mathematical Order), and who followed this in 1748 by a 
volume, which he named Philosophical Principles of Natural 
and Revealed Religion Unfolded by Geometrical Order, main- 


Bre taining that such geometrical order is ‘certainly the most exact 
=a way of reasoning, the most proper: to convince others and to 


, undeceive ourselves’ t. 


Ae ’ Following these early pioneers, but with a reserve, a . 


caution, a justice and therefore a reasonableness all their own, 

it is the physicists and mathematicians of today who may be 
regarded as the most powerful authors of the convergence of 
science upon the religious explanations of the universe, and 
belief not only upon a divine immanence therein but even on 


sions they have been moved by recognising that the impulse of 
the quest of what is behind or in matter is a part of our very 
nature, that there are laws of thought which must be accepted 
before the laws of nature, and by the appreciation of spiritual 
values which at least suggest if they do not prove the existence 
of an Absolute Valuer. 


_ As one of their leaders, Professor A. S. Eddington, puts it¢: 


We see man not as a bundle of sensory impressions, but conscious 
of purpose and responsibilities to which the external world is sub- 
ordinate and from this perspective we recognise a spiritual world 
alongside the physical world.-... Life would be stunted and narrow 
if we could feel no significance in the world around us beyond that 
which can be weighed or measured with the tools of the physicist, or 
described by the metrical symbols of the mathematician. . . . We 
all know that there are regions of the human spirit untrammeled by 
the world of physics. . . . The physicist now regards his own 
external world in a way that I can only describe as more mystical, 
though not less exact and practical than that which prevailed some 
years ago, when it was taken for granted that nothing could be true 
unless an engineer could make a model of it. . In the mystic sense 
of the création around us, in a yearning towards God the soul. grows 
upward, and finds the fulfilment of something implanted in its nature 
—an inner light proceeding from a greater power than ours... . . 
The idea of a Universal Mind or Logos would be, I think, a fairly 
plausible inference from the present state of scientific theory, at least 

: It is in harmony with it 

- Similar are the conclusions of Sir James Jeans}. 

- Few will be found to doubt that some re-orientation of scientific 
thought is called for. . 
change will probably be away from the materialism and strict deter- 
minism which characterised nineteenth century physics towards 
something which will accord better with our everyday experience. 
The new line of advance has led us to a science no longer in flat 
contradiction with our intuitions and the experience of everyday life. 
- . . In particular mechanism with its implications has dropped out 
of the eae of science. The new picture of Nature must inevitably 
involve mind as well as matter—the mind which perceives and the 
matter which is perceived—and must be more mental in character 
than the fallacious picture which preceded it. 

Such, then, are the cautious tendencies and confident hopes, 
the fair and well-reasoned if not absolute conclusions of 
modern science. They distinctly indicate that no longer is 
there any cause for those distressing controversies which 
embittered the tempers and warped the minds of our fathers 

_ only a few years ago, but that science and religion may pursue 
their respective lines of duty in peace and harmony, ever 
vigilant it is true, but each of them reverencing, rejoicing in 
and supplementing the advance of the other, i in equal obedi- 
ence to Truth and the Divine Will. 

' Which of us does- See snteiicl “Sic hueed inf srictrs. Godaad of 


religion proclaims and science no longer denies? Twofold is 


* The Philosophical Biology. Haldane. Hodder and 
the Spalding! Club, rene oe Neuse of the Physical World. Cambridge Uni 


which is a manifestation of God that the analysis of our experience - 


the probability of a Personal Creator. Towards such conclu- - 


. . It is my own view that the final direction of _ 


the personal help He is waiting to give us—such a God as ow 


and Stoughton: 73:64... +G:D. 


the loneliness of life when none owe us can vse ie aarti Eid 
loneliness of the height and the loneliness of the deep. Masa. 
loneliness of the height when a man is called to the leadership 
of others or to the duty of a great decision, or to the quest ofa 
new truth or the vision of a new ideal. The king, the states- 
man, the father, the thinker, the scientist all know this lone- 
liness which for the moment a man must bear by himself. 
~And there is the loneliness of the deep, of depression or ? 
despair upon the sense of failure, or of temptation and of guilt, x 
or of death the last darkness and loneliness itself. Who can 
lift us thence, Who can set us on our feet again with a new 
song in our mouth, save God Himself, our loving and forgiving 
Father, and Jesus Christ His Son, Who was tempted in all 
points as we are, Who hath said, ‘Fight the good fight of faith; 
to him that overcometh I will give a crown of life, even as 1 
also overcame’. ; 
And remember, to our faith add love, for without love all a 
religion is hollow and vain—that love of which St. Paul says 
alike to the professors of religion and to the scientists, “Though 
I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries and © 
all knowledge, and though I have all faith so that I could — 
remove mountains, and have not love, I am Goce but love 
never faileth’. Love never faileth: 
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Luctus in morte infantis 
Count them as they cluster 
Like young frond around sits FT ae 
That passing throne a cloud - 6 mee ee 
Embellishing their master! = ~- | 


Thousand on thousand, charming == % 
The upward birds, thatascend = - 
To take the recent hand’ ~~ = al 
In support in first performing. ob 


 O that adept evader 
Of the bubble or bomb 
Who from the immediate womb > 
Leaped cloudward, to border 


The budded throne! He, though scarce. 
Earth breathing once 
Intuitively analysed the air 
Se of fatal and sour © 


Ill, so sprang Sohn ‘ 
Immaculate with his spring TE te EE re 
- Upon the sky’s steps - 72, ee wees 
Laughing with his leaps. © 
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: -O in summer he came with roses Sia 
- - And with them rose | a ee oe 
_ Over the rose trees,and over = > he al 
_ The mountains and the roseate clouds, never “ 
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~ WISH I knew how many of those I am speaking to do not 
believe in missions—it is to them that I want especially to 
speak. You know the kind of things so often said to one. 
“Why should we send missionaries to the far parts of the 
_____ world to upset the natives in their beliefs? They do an infinity 
___ of harm; once you tamper with the native’s beliefs, you turn 

him into a scoundrel. I would never have a Christian native 

about my home’, and so on. People who use arguments like 


this forget that it was, alas, very often the western traders and ° 


_ navigators who first disturbed the life of the native, and it was 


only thanks to the missionary that some of the moral havoc’ 


wrought by the coming of the white man was partially undone. 
I am going to ask you not to think of missionary effort, 
however, exclusively as sending a few hundred devoted men 
and women into the far parts of the world, such as China and 
India, to preach the Gospel, but to implore every one of my 
hearers to take part in a new Crusade on behalf of the New 
Christendom, to join in a Crusade; the object of which has as 
its field nothing less‘than the whole world—for God so loved 
the world that he gave Christ to it. The missionary cause that 
I want to advocate is a fresh attempt, the greatest one you and 
I have ever made, definitely and once for all, to take Christ for 
our leader and try and create His Kingdom here and now, at 
home in Great Britain, in Europe, America, Asia, Africa and 
Australia. There is no part of the world to which our Lord’s 
teaching does not apply. : 
; The one real lesson a fairly strenuous life, which has in- 
cluded many years’ travel in far places, has taught me, is that 
all our political and other enthusiasms are worthless—and I 
know these are strong words—unless they are leading us to 
Christ. Believe me, there is nothing else that matters in the 
world today; it is.a question of Christ or chaos. If only we 
could establish Christ’s Kingdom and proclaim ourselves as 
7 His followers, then half the fears that assail the world would 
vanish. Our Lord’s whole life stood for unity. ia. 
The Christian message was not addressed to any one people, 
there was no racial discrimination in it—‘Go ye into all the 


therefore, and teach ail nations’: And when you had gone to 
, other nations, what had you to do—not to tell your followers 
that yours was the finest.nation in the -world, but ‘to love your 
neighbour as yourself’. I believe this is the only basis on which 
civilisation can be saved. If we permit the false prophets, 
who are preaching ‘Your own nation first’, who extol the 
4 superiority of certain racial strains, who claim that their own 
people are supermen, who advocate class-hatred, who magnify 
the glories of war, who use the sword to remove their enemies 
and those that disagree with them—if, I say, we permit these 
‘ false prophets to triumph, we shall only have ourselves to 
i thank; we shall have deliberately turned our backs on Christ. 
i There come great moments in history when vital decisions 
P have to be made, when men’s minds are in flux. Such a one 
is upon us now. Mankind has struck its tents and is on the 
ge march, and God alone knows where we are marching to. 
’ But we are free agents, and although we may not understand 
7 the mystery of freewill, we do know that we can either choose 
to be spectators of the great struggle between the forces of 
light and darkness, or we can take our place in the ranks. I think 
the next ten years are very largely going to decide the fate of 
humanity. Just as 1900 years ago Christ’s life—that brief span 
of thirty-three’ years—was more important than all the dim 
zons of time that had gone before, so, I believe, the 
next half-century may well be another turning point in the 
world’s history. : $ 
Such has been the advance: of scientific discovery, so rapid 
__ has been the forward march of invention, that all of a sudden, 
_ since the Great War, East and West are face to face. There is 
__*a tremendous impact; ancient civilisations are suddenly 
_ confronted with the modern western world. I spent last Easter 
_ in Jerusalem. As I flew back to Cairo after my visit and looked 
down from the clouds on the stony hills of Judea, and recog- 


world and preach the gospel to every creature’, and ‘Go ye, . 


«The Field is the World 
- . , By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 
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Introducing a series of accounts of work in the mission. se in all its aspects, which will be given on the fourth Sunday 
ina ee in each month 


nised one by one the landmarks of the Holy City, I had an 
overwhelming sensation of the coming clash of ideals which 
will shortly face us. Is the West—and owing to the widespread 
nature of the British Commonwealth it impinges on every 
civilisation—is the West going to show the East that Christi- 
anity is a reality to it, that it is not approaching the problems of 
Asia and. Africa with. thoughts of national or economic 
advantage? That Christ’s message, the Christ Spirit is as much 
needed in the East as it is in the West. That it behoves us to 
make the greatest missionary effort we have ever made, in no 
narrow spirit of western superiority, but as men and brothers. 

World organisation no longer seems so simple as it did; 
in the peaceful days of the Edwardian era we thought the 
world was steadily marching to better times, although in our 
own Empire there were occasional murmurings and rumbling 
of the coming racial discontent. The past fourteen years 
have in many ways been an age of disillusionment.. The 
coloured man no longer-sets the white man on a pinnacle; 
increasing travel, the film, the War, the press, have all con- 
tributed to his changed outlook. No political panacea will 
unite the continents in the last resort. Christianity, proclaimed 
by men who lead Christian lives, is the only cure for the 
breach between East and West. Christ’s message is eternal. 
When it is given in its richness and in its simplicity, it reaches 
the hearts of men, whatever the colour of their skins. Christi- 
anity is not just one religion among many, it is religion in all 
its fulness—the way of life of mankind. 

You cannot take up a newspaper in the western world with- 
out reading some speech about the economic problems of the 
day. We are informed by speaker after speaker in all industrial 
countries that the solution to our ills is to increase consump- 
tion; once get the natives of Asia and Africa and the backward 
peoples generally to consume more, and the problems of 
western prosperity will be solved. Hence we all devote much of 
our time to trying to send more and more of our exports to 
other continents. We watch the expanding total of British 
motor-car exports with pride—not that I wish to minimise 
their importance. The. best brains are employed in devising 
fresh ways of capturing native markets. We export our films 
and our ‘talkies’. We are shipping abroad an ever-increasing 
number of aircraft. Our inventors are constantly devising 
methods whereby the speed of our aeroplanes may. be in- 
creased. In a very few years we shall fly from London to Cairo 
in a day, to India in two or threz days, to Cap? Town in four or 
five days. Space really will have been annihilated. The Anti- 
podes will be at our door—East and West will be side by side, 
for better or worse. The racial problems we have had to deal 
with in the past will be as nothing compared with those now 
facing us. But how much of our time and energy do we give to 
the problem of sharing Christ’s message—that is to say, if we 
believe it is the lodestar of humanity—with the peoples of 
other lands—which is the one really vital matter? 

Try and organise a world from which distance has been 
eliminated on a basis of ourselves alone, of self-interest, of 
‘might is right’, and you make Armageddon inevitable. Christ 
offers us the only possible solution to our problem. If we b=- 
lieve that an ultimate federation of mankind is feasible, 
Christians—that means you and me—must be up and doing, 
here and now. I can hear some critic say ‘I am not interested in 
ultimate ideals for mankind, I am an Englishman, and shall 
follow the leader who pursues a policy of splendid isolation and 
keeps us out of Europe’s and the world’s troubles’. Once a 
conflagration starts, no one_can foretell in what direction the 
wind will blow it. Sooner or later another world war would 
engulf us too. ts 

The vision before us is that of gradually building up an 
ordered society, in the British Empire, in Europe, in the world. 
Sooner or later man must learn to co-operate, or our civilisa- 
tion will perish. Islam and Buddhism have each their contribu- 
tion to give, but Christianity is the only ultimate and final 
religion suited to all peoples and all continents. 
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- Realism on. the Stage ae 


By DESMOND MacCARTHY . bi aa 


Listeners are po driceed with Mr. MacCarthy as a critic of books, but this autumn he comes. to the micréphon ; » 6 
in a new capacity—as a critic of plays ee 


“Y ene stretches back into the far away and 
long ago. Being an only and much indulged child, T 
was taken from the age of eight onwards not only to 
-pantomimes but to melodramas, which I loved 
far more. “The Lights 0’ London’, ‘The Silver King’, are titles 


which’'stir recollections of clutching a parental hand in ecstasies — 


of terror, of joining in the storm of boos and hisses which greet- 
ed the passage of the gratified villain (the truest tribute to his 


acting) across the front of the curtain between acts, of mo- | 
ments of acutest sympathy with the heroine when turned out to 


die in the snow, of delighted anticipation of rescue when the 
comic sailor (I always preferred him to the serious leading 
lover) struck himself and cried, ‘Here are my arms, and here’s 
my manly bosom, but where’s my Mary?’ Yes, my recollections 
of the stage go back even to that sort of dead’old play. And if 
[have confidence in myself as a critic, it is because I have still 
kept in some measure that power of identifying myself: to the 
point of self- forgetfulness with people on the stage and with 
their fortunes. 


I once was shown a letter which I wrote when a very aeale 


schoolboy. It was a boring, confused, exclamatory account of 


_a pantomime seen weeks before. It contained this sentence. 


‘But Robinson Crusoe was a beastly little lady’. This must 
have been my first attempt at dramatic criticism, and I dare 
say it was as unfair as some of the things I have written since. 
Quite likely that leading-boy in her conical white goatskin cap, 
with a fur-umbrella over one shoulder and a toy gun over the 
other, in her pink tights and short skirts was, as a matter of 
fact, charming. But she was not so to me. She Robinson Crusoe 
indeed! She was a blot on the desert island, an eye-sore, a kill- 


joy, for she destroyed my illusion, my belief in the island. Now ~ 


I have not really changed very much as a playgoer since my 


tenth year. I must be coaxed into believing that the people I 


am watching on the stage are real, that what is happening 


- might really have happened (if Iam to care two straws about 


the whole show). And you should know this about me, or my 
criticisms may mislead you. The moment that the characters 


ina play say or do anything I feel to be unnatural, or Isuspect - 
they have been made by the dramatist to say or do that to save . 
the plot or on purpose to make me cry or laugh, or see some 
moral—then my interest withers, my sympathies turn stone- 


cold. I don’t mind the improbable (I like it), but I can’t stand 
the unnatural in plays which set out (and they are the com- 


monest) tobe pictures of life. Farce, fantasy, the poetic drama _ 
are, of course, on a different footing. Yet they also must stand 


in some relation to actuality, though it may be a distant or in- 


‘direct one. But realism must be true, otherwise it is dead. 


Now perhaps you will understand, if you also have seen Mr. 
Drinkwater’s ‘A Man’s House’, a play about the entry of 


Christ into Jerusalem and its ‘effect on a rich Jewish family, 
why, though the machinery assembled to create emotion could. 
hardly have been more tremendous, left me unmoved..It was — 
not real enough. These people, I said to myself, are not even 


Jews; there is nothing whatever Jewish about them. This is not 


an oriental family. They wear oriental dress of a sort, and 


‘pretty some of the costumes are; but from the way they speak, 
‘the thoughts they utter, from their manners, above all from the 
‘things they take for granted, these characters might just as well 


‘be members of some rich family living today in a big house in 
Piccadilly. The father might have delivered all his views on 


‘order and revolution, raged against his daughter Rachel, and 


ae ‘repented of his harshness, just as well in a modern, cut-away 


morning-coat. There would have been nothing incongruous. 


“The steward might have been a butler; the Roman Guard, con- 


‘stables on duty; David, Rachel’s young lover, a follower. ofthe 


‘Nazarine’ who persuades her to run off with him and become © 
‘one too, might have been a young idealistic communist in _ . 
‘jersey and grey flannels, ‘sacrificing his chances in life to his 
‘enthusiasm and winning thereby the heart of the girl he doves. 
‘In fact, I thought they would have all been rather more con- 


vincing in that case. I found it easier to believe in the miracle 


. give his figures. His ‘Abraham Lincoln’ would have been noth- | 


first condition of enioying myself in the theatre, of losing my- 


well interpreted by Mr. Irwin); nor is he exactly happy. He is “5 
.widower though he now is, he has had-a very happy marriage, _ | 


children. But Stella had brought him trouble, though that is_ 
-over now. Evidently eight years ago there had been a terrific. 


‘given an impression of success; and with a sigh (for he does. 


which restored the bitter daughter s ean than in the people of *5 2 
the play. ‘But’, you may say, ‘may it nothave been, on the con- _- % 
trary, a proof of the depth of Mr. Drinkwater’s insight that his =~ 
figures appeared to you so modern and familiar? After all, itis ‘ 
outwardly, not inwardly, that human nature changes most; | 
types may remain the same’. No! No! That won’t do. The - 
whole scene, the world in which they moved'and had theirbe- 


_ing was neither securely created nor vividly imagined. The at- 


mosphere they breathed was not that of the New Testament.I : 


don’t say that what. Mr. Drinkwater set out to do was notp<~ = 


something exceedingly difficult. It was. I only say he did not — oe 
bring it off. A playwright like Mr. Shaw who has a genius for» 
making ‘points of view’ walk and talk before us on the stage 


and for making drama out of the clash and quarrel. of personi- 


fied ideas, can afford to dispense with historic atmosphere, as * 
he did, for example, in his religious pantomime ‘Androcles and 
the Lion’, But Mr. Drinkwater is not a dialectical, analytical; 
argumentative playwright; he is a simple, emotional | one. And 
since he never gives his characters anything startling tosay,he 4 
needs every aid that imaginative or even superficial realism can 


ing without Abe’s old top-hat and his quaint— authentic *. ) 
speeches. I felt little while watching “A Man’s House’, andun- 
comfortable because all the time I was being asked ‘to fecha 
great deal. I couldn’t. I didn’t believe enough in the people. 

But when I went to see Mr. Priestley’s new play, ‘Eden End’, 


- not only did I forget completely that I was a critic sitting in a 


stall, but I got (though the play was a comedy) actuallyanim- ~ 
pression of something Mr. Drinkwater had been trying to con- 
vey—the value of goodness. I laughed and often felt like cry- 
ing. I forgot myself. Yet it was only in the home of a north- 
country doctor that I was living. There were no cries of ‘Ho- — 
sannah’ outside the windows; the people in it were no better — 
than many I have méet—not as lovable as some. But it was all 
real; I could believe. And, as I confessed, that with me is the 


self for a while in lives upon the stage. a 
Life is sad and funny, but, if you don’t expect too much, well pee 


worth while. Wasters are sometimes amiable and. honest when arbi 
it comes to a pinch—and even sensible; people who do mean 
things often do not seem so unforgivable when one grasps theit ° 


point of view. Good people may not be capable of heroism, but | 
there’s a sort of courage and loyalty about them which deserves 
all the liking and admiration we can give. That’s the feeling — 
‘Eden End?’ leaves behind. Of course, it is not that alone which = 
makes it a good play. A dramatist, as a poet once wrote 


-patronisingly of Woman, must be ‘humbly careful to attract”. a ) 


He must be careful to beguile, amuse and keep us mentally on ES 
the alert. Mr. Priestley does this thoroughly, with the helpofa 
cast of admirable actors who understand perfectly the contri- 
bution each is making to the effect. The situation is simple. In 
1912 (note the date, for every now and then the sentiment — 
depends on it), there was living in a Yorkshire village a doctor, 

who once had been a brilliant medical student. But-when he ~~ 
‘married, instead of trying for the big prizes of’ his profession, ~ 

‘he had taken this practice and settled down. To say that now, 


-in his last stage of middle-life, he is a disappointed man, would — 


‘give you a wrong impression of Dr. Kirby (so modestly and 


‘rather a contented man. He doesn’t complain. . After all, 


-won the trust of his patients, found good friends and enjoyed — : 
chis hobbies and—on the whole—he has-been: blessed in his. 


family row, when she had insisted on going on the. stage: But 
though he has often missed her, he is satisfied that she did well. 
‘She has toured the world. Her/letters (interrupted lately) have — 


_miss her) he has concluded that after all she chose the better—as ~ 


well as the bolder. path such as he meee once have a 7 “3 


sh "seemed ‘to him the cae of girl who i s happy £ running a 
house. There Dr. Kirby was wrong. To Lilian that was an act 
_ of self-sacrifice. It is true she has the gift of running a home, 
But she can’t give happiness. She is one of those women who 
can provide for those to whom she is devoted what in the long 
_ Tun is perhaps more important—contentment, but not joy. Of. 

course, poor thing, she longs for happiness herself. She is 
¥ . She is in love with a small squire, who in old days 
di to marry Stella. But Lilian will never be selfless, like 
ivine old” dear, Sarah, the Kirbys’ servant, so natur- 
acted by Miss Bowman. And it is Lilian who presently 


does the mean ‘thing. I am not sure that the best scene of all is 
q not the one in which Stella and Lilian tell each other home 
_ truths about that. The part of Lilian is very important; it’s not 


4  dargely i in Miss Leggatt’s hands and she was worthy of it. 
_ Stella suddenly comes back. _ 
_ There is a famous play, ‘Magda’ by Sudermann, i in which 
a girl who years | before left her home for the stage, unforgiven, 
returns in glory to shine upon those she still loves. But when 
her father discovers she has a lover he has a fit and dies. In a 
_ much more subtle and much more interesting way the return 
of Stella is nearly disastrous too. She, too, comes home with 
a secret, oné she can’t confide to anyone but old Sarah—least 
of all to her father who loves so much the idea of her triumphs: 
ea she has been a an utter failure. To her, coming home, then, is a 
blessed. return to safe ‘realities, after a confused meaningless — 
nightmare of eight years. She thinks she would like to stay for 
ever. Humiliations and poverty have taught her the value of 
___ home, and in this she is very unlike her young brother who has 
a post in West Africa, and is home-sick whenever he is there 
Be but dongs to be back when he i is on leave. 


ag 
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By CICELY 


 T arecentsitting of the International Labour Confer- 
ence in Geneva, it was announced by a workers’ 
. delegate—a man be it noted—that in his native 

,  d& country of Luxemburg ‘the employment of women, 
married or not, has for some little time been subject to a 
_ preliminary authorisation by the Government’. That is to say 

_ Gif the delegate is correct) the women of Luxemburg may not 
_earn their daily bread without official permission. “This regula- 
tion’, he went on to point out, ‘is a first attack on the right to 
~ live, ‘which i is the same for men and women’. — 

_The first attack it may be, but it-will certainly not be the 
last! Luxemburg is a small country, with a population that is 
‘counted not in millions but hundreds of thousands; hence its 
drastic policy with regard to the wage-earning woman has 
passed unnoticed by the larger world outside. That policy, 
however, differs only in degree and not in kind from policies 
_ -pursued by nations whose doings make more noise in the 
world. As the machine increases in. efficiency and output, the 
_ demand for human labour grows less; and, as a natural and 
almost inevitable consequence, governments, trade unions and 
‘municipal bodies are endeavouring to cope with male unem- 
ployment by getting women out of the labour market—out of 
____ those departments, that is to say, where their labour competes 
with that of men. Sometimes these efforts at expulsion take 
the form of a bribe—as in Germany where dowries were 
. instituted: by the Hitler regime for young women who would 

___ give up their paid employment on marriage. Sometimes they 
are embodied in regulations against the employment of 
married women in Civil Service posts or as teachers; and some- 
__.times in-what is known as ‘protective’ legislation, because its 
“4 “ostensible purpose—its primary purpose—is to improve the 

conditions and safeguard the health of the worker. 

~ Here I wish to make it clear that I am in no wise attacking 
. otective. legislation, as such; being, I hope, a decent citizen, 


> "Ye 


so conspicuous as that of Stella, but the safety of the play lay 


che resentment 
son is: virtuous brother, but has a dread in her heart, one whic 


_is only too justified—that the moment the man she love sees 


Stella again he will never look at herself. She discovers that 
Stella is married, a fact which ae has also kept dark, 
for her marriage too has been a failure. She and husband are © 
separated. She had not been able to stand for long her jocular, 
feckless actor-husband, a good fellow, but unfortunately given 
to drinking rather too, much. Lilian by rummaging in her 
papers and putting two and two together, finds out his 


address and wires for him to come down. But too late—Stella 


“has already charmed again the inarticulate young Squire. 


That love scene, by-the-bye, has touching truth. The appear= _ 


ance of Stella’s husband, perfectly acted by Mr. Ralph 


Richardson (who has never disappointed me) is one of the joys ~ 


of the evening. Appleby is, of course, expected by no one 
except Lilian. He immediately chums up with young Kirby, 
and one of the most amusing drunken scenes I have seen for 
some time follows their round together of the pubs. The 
doctor is fortunately out on a maternity case, and thus escapes 
what would have been to him a painful incident. But the 
women, attracted by the noise, come down; and when Appleby 
has carried young’Kirby up to bed, they have it out together. 


Lilian points out that it is fatal to ‘the peace of all that Stella — 


and her husband should stay, and Stella sees it. Miss Lehmann 
‘conveyed exactly what sort of woman she was. Although Stella 
could not believe it herself, she would have soon grown tired 
of home. Stella can give happiness, or rather the promise of 
it, a promise which bedazzled the faithful squire, but she is 
a disturber of lives for all that. She patches it up with her 
feckless husband, still keeping, for her father’s sake, the 
secret of her professional failure, and goes. Miss Lehmann 
played that part with feeling, judgment and adroitness. It 
‘was a good play! 


a =a Threats to W. omen’s Freedom 


HAMILTON 


Mis Hamilton's travels on the Gontinent in the last few. years have given her a first- -hand view of We ant? ferincsit 
- reaction now in evidence'in various countries of Europe 


I hold it not only desirable but essential that all workers, 
whatever their sex or their age, should earn their living in 
healthful surroundings ahd by reasonable hours of work. But 
protective legislation when (as often happens) it is applied to 
one sex only, and applied in excess, may develop into one of 
those proverbial remedies which are worse than. the original 
“disease; it may be a serious handicap in the earning of a living 
and a factor in depressing wages. Take, for instance, the case 
‘of night-work. Even if-we suppose, for the sake of argument, 


that night-work has been proved more injurious to women _ 


than to men, it must still be obvious that a woman who is 
denied entry to a well-paid calling, on the ground that it 
‘requires night-work, and is forced, in consequence, to earn 


her bread at a badly’ paid calling, in the end may suffer more — 


from inferior nourishment, clothing and food than from occa~ 
sional spells after- midnight. 


-The Compromise Between Freedom and Security ‘ 


Life, for all except the abnormal, is a compromise between 
the ideal of freedom and the ideal of security. If we are to be 
absolutely free and do exactly as we like, without regard to the 
laws and regulations of our fellows, we must live apart in the 
‘wilderness or throw in our lot with the gangster—in either case 
‘living dangerously. If, on the other hand, our chief aim and 
desire is security from danger, we shall have to live guardedly, 
renouncing many pleasures of freedom. The safer we are, the 
“more strictly are we guarded; in fact, it is no exaggeration to 
say that, if bodily safety were really our chief aim, we should be 
‘better in prison than out of it; nowhere is one safer than in 
‘Pentonville, Dartmoor or Holloway, whose inmates are never 
‘thrown out of work and run norisks from the motorist. All the 


same, few of us, whatever our distresses, feel inclined to change 


places with the gaol-bird, who, on his part, is usually more 
than willing to exchange his condition of sheltered security for 
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have to earn their living by work in factories, etc., may be pro- 
tected and safeguarded to such an extent—by kindly law- 


a freedom accompanied by risks. In the same way, women who 


be far more frequent among men 
among women; and it stands to reason that every law : 
tom which keeps women out of the paid labour market must _ 


makers, doctors and inspectors—that they, too, like the gaol-- increase the number of mercenary marriages—mercenary, 


bird, will find their security not a benefit but a disadvantage. 
_ This danger of over-protection is not an imaginary one; it 
can be substantiated by many proven instances. And in this 
connection there are two facts to be remembered. First, that 
the birth-rate has been falling for years and continues to fall; it 
is ridiculous, nowadays, to legislate for women as if they were 
always having babies. And in the second place it should be 
remembered that the term ‘weaker sex’, as applied to women, 
is only partially correct. In spite of the fact that women, in the 
mass, lead less healthy lives than men; are less well paid and 
therefore less well fed, and suffer, in many cases, from the ills 
attendant on childbearing—in spite of these many and various 
disadvantages, as any insurance company will testify, they in- 
sist on living longer than men! Boy-babies are proverbially 
more difficult to rear than girls, and all through life the female 
sex would seem to be the tougher constitutionally—a fact 
which should surely be borne in mind by the International 
Labour Office and its framers of ‘protective’ legislation! 


The Drive Towards the Home 


- Protective legislation and agitation against the wage-earning 
of wives are by no means the only methods of attack upon the 
present liberties of women. What may be described as a drive 
towards the home has been gathering strength in the course of 
the last few years; there is a revival of the cult of the ‘normal’ 
woman—and the normal woman, as a general rule, means not 
only the wife but the wife economically dependent. The cult of 
the ‘normal’ wife and mother—her exaltation as the only type 
to be admired by right-thinking people—entails an inevitable 
contempt for variations from the type; for unmarried, in- 
dependent variations, or women whose talents do not fit into 
domestic surroundings. The fact that variations from the 
domestic type are looked down on and sneered at as ‘abnormal’ 
is in itself an infringement of women’s right to full mental and 
moral development; what it means in practice is that, whatever 
the bent of a girl or young women, her parents and guardians 


- will do their best to make her conform to the commonly 


accepted pattern. eee aot hee 
* There can be little doubt that this revived cult of the wife 
and mother is largely economic in its origin, a product of the 
slump; keep women busy with their homes and children and 
you remove competitors from the labour market. (For the 
time being, that is to say; until the families you have en- 
couraged them to produce and rear are of age to require work 
and wages.) But in part—though fortunately not in England— 
it is openly a cult of the producer of cannon-fodder; mother- 
hood is valued for much the same reasons as the factory that 


turns out torpedoes or the laboratory that turns out mustard- 


gas. Where this cannon-fodder view of the family prevails, 
birth-control is, of course, discouraged—its advocacy is some- 
times made a penal offence—and women are urged, and 
occasionally bribed, to undergo as often as possible the pains 
and penalties of maternity. It is probably fortunate for the 


world in general that the doctrine of the ever-full cradle is 


more popular with politicians than it is with parents, and that 
even in regions where the doctrine is preached with most 
insistence the birth-rate continues to fall. bhi Dia hae 
Sometimes forgotten by the politicians and trade unionists 
who seek to exclude women from paid labour are the results 
of their policy on the masculine half of humanity. The 
economic dependence of women on their menfolk means, as a 
matter of course, an accentuation for women of the trade 
aspect of marriage. Where marriage is the only respected 
trade whereby a woman can earn her daily bread; where 
spinsterhood, further, is despised as failure; it- follows inevi- 


advancement through marriage. Marriages for love—love and 


_ entitle 


that is to say, on the side of the woman. The fewer the i 


trades permitted to women, the greater the probability of the 


average man being married for the wrong reason—not from 
affection but merely as a means of support. .  - gsaepaal 
That is one unfortunate result of the exclusion of women 
from the paid labour market; it is hardly necessary to pointout 
that another and still more unfortunate result must be an 
increase in the number of women who make.a trade of their 
sexual attractions and follow the calling of the prostitute. And = 
the ills that follow in the train of prostitution are too well- 
known to need emphasis. : , : | 


Where Men are Inconsistent = = = ~~ 

_A point to be noted in this connection is the divergence of 
interest between man in the mass—as member of some trade 
or calling or organisation—and man as private individual. Itis  __ 
only with reluctance that the professional man or the trade 
unionist has admitted women to compete with him on equal 
terms; but against this reluctance of the organised masculine 
stands the private willingness of man the individual, the hus- 
band or father, to see the family income and prosperity in- 
creased by the earnings of daughter or wife. Whatever their 
anti-feminist principles, few hardworking fathers nowadays __ 
will insist on shouldering the full responsibility fora daughter’s 
board, lodging, amusement and dress when the daughter her- 
self is capable of earning a wage; on the contrary, the average i 
hardworking father is only too glad when his offspring, female F 
as well as male, can provide for their wants and so relieve him ss 
of expense and anxiety. oo ER Soe oe 

Another point is that this problem of the wage-earning ~~ 

woman and her competition with the wage-earning- man is 
essentially a problem of the town; you do not find the peasant- _ 
farmer of France or Italy or Austria clamouring against 
women’s labour on his land or in his farmyard. It is,in facta 
machine-made problem;.a direct and inevitable consequence __ 
of that extreme division of labour which is one of the products 
of a machine-made industrial system. The machine, created RS 
for the sérvice of man, has ended by being toa greatextenthis 
master; the real worker nowadays—the real industrial worker 
—is not the human being but some form of engine which the 
‘worker’ merely tends while it mass-produces its commodities. 
We talk of the breakdown of the capitalist system but it would E 
probably be more correct to describe what is happening asa 
breakdown of the labour system—the machine that super- 
_sedes our human labour is capital, encroaching on what once 
was the sphere of labour. Even apart from unemployment, the 
fact that the work of our hands and brains is no longer so useful 
or important as it was is not a pleasant one to face; hence itis 
not to be wondered at that legislators and organisations are 
taking the line of least resistance, and doing their best to get 


women out of the trades and professions and back to their 
legendary ‘sphere’. : af ore 2 
= 7 . >> 1G. 


The new Programme of Talks for Discussion Groups (B.B.C., 
price 2d.) covers the whole of the winter period from October, 
1934, to March, 1935. Being intended mainly forleadersandmem- _ 
bers of these groups, it contains very full syllabuses, book lists, 
questions, etc., referring to the courses of talks given on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays and Thursdays between 7.30 and 8 p.m. The = 
Monday period will be taken up with an economics course 
‘Poverty in Plenty’, which Mr. Graham Hutton, — P 
Assistant Editor of -The Economist, will ‘edit’: Among the 
speakers whom Mr. Hutton is introducing into the series are 
Mr. H. D. Henderson, Dr. Hugh Dalton, Mr. J. A. Hobson, 
the Hon. R. H. Brand, Mr. J. M. Keynes, and Sir Arthur 
Salter. On Tuesdays ‘Freedom and Authority in the Modern 
World’ is the subject chosen; most of the talks will be given by _ > 
Mr 3 


on. ‘Markets and Men’, by Mr. J. W. F. Rowe, Le 
Economics in the University of Cambridge, and Mr: J. 
Lecturer in Commerce at Manchester University. 
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T} e Listener’s Music 


BSENCE from home hindered me from replying to 
the letter of Mr. R. B. Haines in THe LIsTENER of 
August 22 concerning the reading of a passage in 
;Beethoven’s so-called ‘Moonlight’ Sonata. I welcome 
the opportunity his Jetter gives me of returning to a subject 
that could not be covered adequately in my former article. 
Mr. Haines’ difficulty is that a famous pianist’s playing of the 
opening subject of the finale does not agree with Beethoven’s 
own markings as given in the best editions. No better passage 


performers. 


Among the many.developments that music owes to Beethoven 
not the least are his innovations (we might even call them 
inventions) on the dynamic side of expression. He was, in fact, 
the first great composer to give detailed directions as to power 
contrast and gradation. Hitherto, little had been done beyond 
such general indications as ‘loud’ and ‘soft’; nuances and other 
subtleties were usually left to the discretion of the performer. 
This was, of course, a continuation of the tradition that began 
in the early days of instrumental music when the performer was 
. generally the composer himself, or one of his pupils. Moreover, 
Ss the dynamic range of the early keyboard instruments was limited, 
5 and variety was obtained by other means, ¢.g., the easy contrast 
> offered by the two-manual harpsichord. 


- Beethoven came on the scene just as the pianoforte was being 
a perfected. The very name of the new instrument was due to 
its ability to produce both loud and soft tones—it was first 
" called the forte-piano; similarly, orchestral resources had 
__ grown from what we should call a chamber orchestra into a 
: medium approaching that of today; and its dynamic possibilities 
had been considerably developed. by Haydn and Mozart. 
These new factors coincided roughly with the advent of the 
composer who needed them, first, for the expression of his 
violent and impulsive personality, and also as a means of keeping 
the interest alive during the greatly extended forms he was 
using. The reader can see all this for himself if he will compare 
the piano sonatas of Haydn and Mozart with those of Beethoven. 
Not only will he find Beethoven far more liberal with expression 
marks: he is unconventional as well. Thus, a crescendo will 
often lead not to the expected ff but to a p or pp; very quiet 
passages are sometimes rudely broken into by a sforzando on a 
weak dhe of the bar; and occasionally he demands an unex- 
pected level of quiet tone when convention would call for a 
crescendo. Unfortunately, some editors (knowing better than 
_ Beethoven himself what Beethoven wanted) have seen fit to 
add indications of variety where the composer, by the absence 
of such marks, implied that variety was not required just then. 
The reader may ask if we can be sure that Beethoven’s non-use 
of marks can be so construed. The best answer is that of Pro- 
fessor Tovey, which occurs in his notes on this very movement: 
‘Negative precautionary marks are not in Beethoven’s vocabu- 
lary; he never says senza crescendo or senza rall. Therefore, 
when he does not want such things, he merely says nothing, 
and so he is at the mercy of every officious person’. 


Now let us turn to the opening bars of the ‘Moonlight’ 
Finale. (The passage is so familiar and so easily referred to 
that there is no need for quotation.) It consists of a rising 
arpeggio in the right hand, over staccato tonic and dominant 
quavers in the left, leading at the end of the second bar to a 
couple of quaver chords. Now, there are three ways in which 
many pianists (including some who ought to know better) 
disregard Beethoven’s clear directions. (1) As he says nothing 
about a crescendo during the arpeggio we may be sure that he 
‘doesn’t want one. (2) No less clearly the pedal should not be 
used. As Tovey says: ‘It is vital to the colour of the main theme 
here that the arpeggi should be without pedal, and that the 
staccato bass should make its dramatic menace without 
i isguise’. (3) Beethoven marks the first of the two closing 
- chords sf, but not the second. The passage occurs many times 
y during the movement, and Beethoven’s marks are always the 
same. Yet they are frequently disregarded, wholly or in part. 
The famous pianist who, according to Mr. Haines, makes the 
4 sf on the second chord, is distorting, not interpreting; and no 
amount of eminence as a Beethoven player can excuse the 
departure from the text. Mr. Haines says that ‘one is forced 
P to the conclusion that either the critics are far from conscien- 

tious, or that musical editors are slipshod in their methods’. 

_ So far as this department of their job is concerned I would say 
eee colors ‘are generally ale apr peo than Sate’: fad 
= ‘apt to go to the pains of adding to a composer’s markings 
ier than to be careless about the text. As to critics: they are 
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. could be chosen as a text for a few words on the vagaries of. 


cA Passage in Beethoven 


: 


usually as conscientious as their available space and the blue 
pencil of their editor allow them to be. They cannot discuss 
every point in a performance, so their criticisms have to be 
general rather than particular. I must admit, however, that they 
have always struck me as being far too lenient concerning the 
liberties pianists take with the texts of classics. Similar licence 
on the part of a conductor is usually rebuked, although, from 
the very nature of things, an orchestra can never indulge in the 
rhythmical distortions that are common with soloists. For 
instance, the examples of rubato quoted in my article of July 
25 would be impossible of performance by an orchestra or a 
string quartet; and a violin soloist is to a considerable extent 
kept in order by the accompaniment. The fact is, public and 
critics alike seem to be more tolerant of the misdeeds of pianists 
and singers than of those of any other performers. The thumping 
and distortion of the former, and the wobbling, bad tone, 
defective articulation, and faulty intonation of the latter could be 
cured by six months’ denunciation by the critics (if their 
editors, with the law of libel in the background, would allow it) 
and by a withholding of applause by the public. 


The letter of Mr. Charles Oxford in THe LisTENER of 
August f indicates an attitude that is, I hope, not common among 
listeners. Referring to my article on ‘Interpretation or Distor- 
tion’ he says a number of odd things, e.g. 


In the Beethoven violin concerto I have heard one part of a bar 
played as one note, two notes, and as a triplet. Which of these is a 
lie? Who cares? I live on happy terms with the concerto and didn’t 
care a damn about the little white lie. . . . Occasionally I have read 
a score with a solo violinist and only seldom have the bowing instruc- 
tions or the note values been faithfully observed, at least according to 
my-score. Why should anyone feel hurt about this? 


In other words, let the composer go hang so long as we are ‘on 
happy terms’ with his music! What Mr. Oxford should have 
done in his reply was to state clearly whether he honestly ap- 
proved the examples of distortion of Chopin that I quoted. 
Were they improvements on what Chopin wrote? Were they not, 
in fact, the reverse? Here let me make it clear once more that 
the requirement is not strict time: no musician wants metro- 
nomic exactness. But it is important for listeners to realise the 
principle that should govern freedom. Rubato is not bad time. 
On the contrary, as Matthay says, it ‘demands a pulse-sense so 
strong and full of vitality, that it will enable us to feel a pulse (or 
beat) unwaveringly, although its rhythmical recurrences may be 
so slow (or deferred) as to cover a whole phrase at a time—anay, 
sometimes half a page or a whole page of piano music’. This 
quotation is from Musical Interpretation*, an invaluable work in 
which the question is discussed, under the title “The Element of 
Rubato’, in a chapter of about fifty pages, with many music type 
examples. Clearly the matter about which Mr. Oxford doesn’t 
care a damn happens to be one about which musicians care a 
very great deal; and, after all, where musical principles are con-~ 
cerned, the views of musicians ought to count. 


Here, in a few words, is a guide as to the difference between 
good and bad free time: in the former the intelligent listener 
ought never to be in doubt as to the relative note values of the 
passage. 


Thus, a pianist has no right to play: 


ae ————— —- — 
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when the composer wrote: 


Yet I have heard this inaccuracy perpetrated by one of our 
most popular recitalists. So far from being ‘interpretation’, it is 
merely a slovenly exaggeration of the mistake most pupils make 
in dealing with the rhythmic figure: dotted quaver, semiquaver, 
quaver. If Mr. Oxford really thinks that there is no essential 
difference between the two examples I can only say that his 
musical perceptions need a good deal of sharpening. Had 
Schubert wished the passage to sound as in Ex. 1 he had only to 
write it so. As he didn’t, no pianist, however distinguished, and 
no listener, however happy-go-lucky in regard to time values, 
has a right to be satisfied with anything else. 

$ HarvEY GRACE 


*Musical Interpretation. By Tobics Matthay. Joseph Williams. 7s. 6d. and ros. 64, 
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Dife on Board a W indjammer Today 


"By Lt.-Col. C. 


MAGINE yourself in a gale of wind lying on your stomach 
across a horizontal spar, a hundred or more feet up in the air, 
leaning over and using both hands to grapple with the 
billowing canvas of a sail. You have only a swaying wire rope 
for your foothold. This will give you a rough picture of one of 
the ordinary jobs of a member of the crew of a large. square- 


The Pamir under sail 


rigged sailing ship, or windjammer as they are called. These 
great three- and four-masted sailing ships are becoming rare and 
in a few years will be no more. I was therefore glad to have the 
opportunity recently. to sign on the barque Pamir, to see the life 
led in a modern windjammer and to find out. how.these ships 
still survive. It was a wonderful experience. The only certainty 
on. board is that the unexpected is bound to turn up. 

Pamir, the ship I sailed in, is typical of life in these ships 
today. She is a four-masted steel barque of 3,020 tons. To give 
some idea of size, her hull is a little bigger than that of a cross- 
channel steamer or small tramp. The Endeavour would look 
quite a toy beside her. Her masts 
tower higher than Nelson’s Column. 
You must not picture these sailing 
ships as old wooden hulks such as 
the Victory. They are comparatively 
modern steel ships. Pamir was built 
in 1905 by Blohm and Voss at Ham- 
burg, the firm who built the Majestic, 
and until recently belonged to the 
famous Laiesz Line of Hamburg. 
The last big sailing ship to be built 
was the Padua in 1926. 

' There are only thirty to thirty- 
five of these large square-rigged 
ships over 1,000 tons afloat today. 
Every year a diminishing number, 
now about fifteen, take part in the: 
so-called grain race from Australia 
about. which you may have read. 
There is something very romantic in 
this annual struggle. Every autumn 
the modern Armada sets out for 
Australia. They. leave Australia in 
the early months of each year laden 
with grain. The voyage takes round 
about 100, perhaps 130, days. Maybe 
the only land they see before making 
Ireland or England is the dreaded 
Cape Horn. Although in 1932 Pamir 
led the grain race from Australia to 
Queenstown in 103 days, this year calms in the North Atlantic 
kept her 119 days at sea. The fastest time was 108 days by 
Padua. Usually they sail either to Queenstown or to Falmouth 
for orders, On the way home the cargoes are sold by the 
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agents, and when sighted off Deen or Falmouth, the ships 
are told at which port to discharge. Pamir went to Cork. She 
took a month to discharge her 4,300 tons of grain, and take on 
board ballast, as it is unusual for these ships to get a cargo out 
to Australia. 

. The bulk of the seagoing windjammers—some nineteen— 
belong to Captain Gustaff Eriksson 
of Mariehamn in the Aland Islands, 
in the Baltic. He seems to be success- 
ful in keeping this great fleet at sea 
doing useful work and appears to 
make them pay. The ships are econo- 
mical. Rather undermanned, they 
have small crews, mostly apprentices 
gaining experience at a low wage. 
Time is no object in this grain trade. 
The ships are not insured. They can 
load at small ports unsuitable or 
uneconomical for steamships. The 
crew consists of captain, three officers 
and about twenty-five men. The 
crew are divided into two watches of 
about ten men and the remainder 
aré day-men—the carpenter, sail- 
maker, cook, steward and donkey- 
man. 

The crew of apprentices, whose 
ages are not much above eighteen 
or twenty, include many nationali- 
ties. We had on board Finns, Swedes, 
Belgians, Germans, Dutch and one 
Englishman. They pay a premium of about {£50 for the 
privilege of enduring the hardships of a windjammer, the 
gales and seas of Cape Horn, sometimes wet for weeks, often 
without food for hours, no week-ends and only home for two 
or three weeks a year. They get less than ten shillings a month 
the first year, rising to £2 a month in the third year. Some 
have rounded Cape Horn three or four times, one was in 
Hougoumont. when she was dismasted.and survived. All have 
had tremendous experiences. They do this because in certain 
countries time in a sailing ship is necessary for advancement in 
the merchant service, and in all countries it is an asset: It is 
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Away aloft! ; 
By courtesy of the Author (Copyright) 


certainly a hard life. No profession produces mature men at 
such an early age. Boys of all classes leave comparatively com- 
fortable existences to undergo these hardships: and experi- — 
ence these adventures. It was surely this spirit which was re- 
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sponsible for building up the British Mercantile Marine, of 
which so many thousands of officers and men are now, alas! un- 
employed. 

It is fine to see these great ships handled, especially in a crisis, 
ina gale, or when squalls come from opposite directions. The 
captains are seamen of magnificent skill, courage and resource. 
Captain Mattsson of Pamir is only 
thirty-nine. He went to s2a as a 
deck-hand at sixteen. He has spent 
twenty-three years in sailing ships. 
In the War, in command of the sailing 
ship Norden, he was wrecked in the 
North Atlantic. For nine days ship 
and crew drifted helplessly, washed 
by heavy seas. A British steamer with 
great difficulty rescued the crew. 
Before leaving they set fire to the 
sailing ship which was in ballast 
going to Canada to load with lumber 
for England. 

On the voyage from Sydney to 
Cork this year, a big wave broke 
over the bridge of Pamir and flung 
Captain Mattsson into the scuppers. 
But for the rigging he would have 
been washed overboard. He suffered 
for the rest of the voyage from a 
strained muscle. One helmsman was 
washed away from the wheel at the 
same time and the other only re- 
mained by jamming his leg in the 
wheel. The helmsmen in Pamir stand 
unprotected at two great open wheels 
on the midships section just fgy’ard 
of the charthouse. The Captain has 
many varied jobs to perform in 
addition to his arduous responsibilities. itd may have to mend 
a broken arm or leg, or pull out a tooth. 

_ .-The.boys, for that is all they are, work watch and watch; in 

Finnish ships there are five watches; midnight to four, four to 
eight, eight to one in the afternoon, one to seven and seven to 
midnight; no dog watches such as we have, At any time the 
watch below may be called up to assist in an emergency and 
’ there are many, as I have seen—to shorten sail in face of a sud- 
den squall, to put the ship about or to avoid a danger. A whistle 


On the main yard 
Photographs by courtesy of the Author (Copyright) 


from the mate brings the boys on deck in a rush. They fly to 
their posts and sails are furled in a miraculously short time. They 
handle the heavy sails—there are thirty-four in Pamir—trim the 
yards, tend the sheets, haul taut the braces and perform the 
many other necessary activities of a sailing ship. 


They live in two compartments either under the fo’c’sle or 
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under the fore-end of the bridge deck. Each compartment con- 
tains ten or twelve bunks. These are their homes for many 
months. The staple food when the fresh provisions have run out 
are salt meat, tinned beef, dried stockfish, potatoes, bread made 
on board, biscuit, margarine, tea and coffee. It is all right so long 
as heavy seas do not put out the galley-fire, but very monotonous. 


Running peacefully with sails full 


We experienced all sorts of conditions in Pamir. Just as we 
were entering the English Channel a fresh south-westerly gale 
sprang up. We ran before it up Channel averaging over 200 
miles a day, overhauling one or two tramp steamers and making 


- it difficult for some to overtake us. It is rather extraordinary to 


be in a great steel ship today forced along at ten knots by the 
wind. We had to shorten sail, of course: Only the evening before 
we had tuned in to the B.B.C., relaying a church service, singing 
the well-known hymn for those at sea, “Fierce raged the tempest’. 
It was most appropriate. We met the 
gale next morning. We had to furl 
tgallant sails, jib and flying jib arid 
all sails of the jigger mast. The upper 
jigger sail was split in the gale. 

It is magnificent to see the crew 
handling the sails aloft under such 
conditions, the wind whistling at so 
or 60 miles an hour through the forest 
of rigging: Both watches are sent 
aloft to secure the sails to the yards. 
They have almost to fight their way 
up and along the yards. The second 
mate wins. He is first right out to the 
end of the yard arm. There they are, 
twelve or fifteen of them, balanced on 
the yard, their feet swinging on the 
footrope, no hands to hold on by, 
for both are battling with the billow- 
ing canvas, pulling it up and lashing 
it to the yard. The ship pitches about 
and the young boys out on the great 
steel yards, 100 feet or more above 
the deck, do their work as a matter 
of routine. In a subsequent B.B.C, 
news bulletin—our only connection 
with the outside world for many 
weeks—we heard that on that day 
England had been swept by a fierce 
gale, telegraph services broken on the 
south coast, shipping delayed and 
the new air-mail service crossing the Irish Sea had had a terrible 
time. Well, we were lucky only to have split a sail. 

It is worse with a head wind, especially in ballast. For three 
days we were tacking close-hauled against a head wind in the 
Baltic, between Sweden and the island of Bornholm. In ballast 
we could not go about, wé had to wear. In three days we had 


sy ‘ost ee ‘about ‘six miles. Itv was acy pha lying close 24 


hauled with a list of 15 to 20 degrees on either tack: A rainstorm 
came at last and then there was calm. Under similar’ circum- 


wind, another ship, Penang, took nine days from Falmouth to 


a4 al Dover, where she had to take a tug through the Straits. 


_ After the storm, many small birds, flycatchers, wrens, wag- 
; ‘tails, and others, appeared on board. The cat, born on the way 

from Australia and only having seen albatross and seagulls 
before, instinctively sought its prey. After a long day of chase 
amongst capstans and winches and even up the rigging, it was 
rewarded by the capture of one small bird. In the meantime a 
hawk, which had been blown on board, had a bag of three to its 
credit. 

There are times, however, when life on board a saline ship 
is more peaceful, sometimes too peaceful. That is when you are 
-becalmed, when there is not a breath of wind, when the surface 
_of the sea is oily, when the sails hang limp from the yards. To 
_be ina sailing ship i in normal times after being in a steamship is 
rather like going in a free balloon after being in an aeroplane. 
. Everything is so quiet. But to be becalmed out of sight of land, 
‘in a great steel ship, motionless, is almost uncanny. On the 

bridge the only sound is the ticking of the chart-room clock. 
_ The thug-thug of the auxiliary oil-engine of a small fishing boat, 
. miles away on the horizon, is almost an event. If there is a slight 
_ swell, the ripple splashes against the ship’s sides. The lifeless 
sails slat back against the rigging. The yards give an occasional 
_creak and from time to time the helmsman moves the rudder, 
but that is all. ~ 
_ More and more these ships are becoming objects of curiosity. 
We passed the great German liner General von Steuben. She 
-altered course to give her passengers an opportunity of seeing 
this rare sight—a four-masted sailing ship under full sail—and 
perhaps to give them a chance to take photographs. We also 
- saw an unusual sight. One morning in the Baltic there were 
- three of these ships together alone on the sea, the four-masted 


barque L’ Avenir, the three-masted ship Grace Harwar, about . 
. the only three-masted full-rigged ship afloat, and ourselves. ~ 


- Not a steamer in sight! No other vessel to break the charm! 

There is much that is artistic in the sailing ship. If you had 
- been on board on a moonlight night, setting sail from port, as 

- one by one the great sails are unfurled and the ship gathers 
headway and glides on, with the water breaking into white at 
_ her bows and lapping softly round her, you would agree; or 
' running peacefully with all sails full at 9 or 10 knots; or even 
on a rough and dirty night, with only just a suspicion of the 
_ moon behind the clouds, with shortened sails, the almost bare 
- masts, 187 feet high and rigging silhouetted against the sky, a 


_ grim and determined machine with which man grapples with - 


- the elements—even that has its weird charm. 


Two miles from Mariehamn, our home port, the unexpected | 


_ again happened. It was blowing strong. The pilot was actually 
on board. A tug came out. Great expectations of home after 
- eleven months away. Eager eyes gazing towards the town. 
_Shore-going suits are being aired on the foc’sle. Some have 

even put on their clean shirts. Hope soon dissipated. ‘Impossible 
_ to get you in tonight’, shouted the tug. So we were forced to 
. pass the night at sea! The wind rose and rose, finally to hurricane 
strength, ninety miles an hour gusts, the local press said 9 to 10 
_ Beaufort notation. So light was the ship in ballast that there 


_ was real danger of capsizing. There was forked lightning and | 


_ thunder. The captain of a local steamer told me afterwards that 


_ he had not experienced such a violent tempest for niné years.. 


- Now carrying only two tops’ls, we tried to tack and keep our 
_ position, but rapidly set towards rocks. Anyone who knows the 
_ Aland archipelago would understand the situation. 
_ . In the middle of it all a small steamer crossed our bows. 
- More than likely she did not see us in the driving rain. If she 
_ did, she probably underestimated our speed. We burnt flares 
_ to attract her attention. I shall always remember those eerie 
- lights on that rough night lighting up the face of the man in his 
- dripping oilskin and souw’wester and casting a glow on the 
~ rigging near him. We missed her by inches. The boys aloft saw 
- it all, perilously perched on the yards securing the-sails, they 


wondered if the end had come. The Captain decided to risk . 


_ entering a narrow channel near Soderarm on the Swedish side. 


- rounded by rocks. Two days later, when the gale had dropped, a 
tug was necessary to get us out. - 


And so we came to Marichaam in the Siead reich the - 


‘Stances, tacking up. Channel against a strong north-easterly 
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return, etter he this time oe contrast in ee one of the 3 
‘most modern of the Finland Line Steamships, Finland’s — 
biggest steamship Coes, founded « over r fifty years ‘agen 
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A winter season of Promenade ‘Ganceneé run on the same fines 


as the summer concerts, with Sir Henry Wood conducting, will — 


be given in the Googe s Hall from ict tage 31 to. janeey= 12 
inclusive. 


The B.B.C. Symphony Greece is. to Sei its first pra 


vincial tour this winter, when it will visit Manchester (Decem- 
ber 5), Bristol (February 13), Birmingham (February 27) and 


Dundee (April 3), under the direction of its conductor, Adrian — 


Boult. The Orchestra is also to visit Brussels on March 12. - 
The London Music Festival, organised by the B.B.C., will 
consist next year of eight orchestral concerts in the Queen’s 
Halli on-May 10, 17, 22, 27, June 3, 5, 12 and 14 (evenings). 
The new series of Foundations of Music which began on 
September 17 is being devoted to English Music, and under 
the title ‘From Plainsong to Purcell’ will cover plainsong, 
folksong, church music, keyboard and instrumental music down — 
to the Restoration, concluding with Purcell’s chamber music 
work, ‘Sonata of four parts’. Sir Richard Terry is personally — 


directing this new series, the broadcast time of which has been __ 


changed to 7.5 to 7.25 on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays — 


for the sake of listeners who have not been able to hear the 


a previous | series. On Tuesdays and Thursdays the time hares 
remain at 6.30 to 6.50 as hitherto. 


Dr. Adrian Boult will be the principal conductor for the 
coming B.B.C. Symphony Concerts, and among the guest con- 
ductors will be Sir Thomas Beecham, Albert Coates, Felix 
Weingartner and Sir Henry Wood. 

-The first two of these concerts, on October 24 and 31, are 
dedicated to the memory of Delius and Holst respectively, and © 


. will include performances of ‘A Mass of Life’ (sung in the — 


original German), and Holst’s suite ‘The Planets’, Among the 


~ works to be heard for the first time in England during these con-_ 
’ certs are Stravinsky’s ‘Perséphone’, Yuri Shaporin’s ‘Symphony - 
in C Minor’, a Scherzo from an unfinished symphony by Gustav _ 
Holst, excerpts from Alban Berg’s opera ‘Lulu’, and a new — 
symphony by Vaughan Williams. 4-26 
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graded roads. He needed stimulating to employ only : competent _ 
Chinese engineers. But he perceived the value of air flight, and — 
asked me where aeroplanes could be bought. Lack of communi-_ 


cations is China’s greatest single difficulty. She has utterly — 


inadequate roads or railways. The United States, comparable 
in size to China, has 265,000 miles of railway: China, 7,000. She- 
has 1,300,000 miles of road: China, 11,000. 
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In Tibet we visited Kum Bum, the vast Buddhist Monastic — Z 


city with its 3,000 monks. The Butter Festival was in full swing. 
We saw the devil dance, and the Living Buddha, and the prayer 
wheels. We wandered among the booths én the open hill-side, 
looking very like an English country fair. 

Then we turned our faces eastwards again and homewards. 


Sad to be leaving Kansu and Shensi and Shansi; sad to be leay- 


ing China; sad to say good-bye to Chinese engineers and servants; 
sad to exchange the courtesy of the East for the brusqueness of | 


the West. Our last visit on this journey to the West and before _ 
we rejoined the railhead was to a vast and lovely temple. The 


Y ~ temple was'a shell, and within it-was an arsenal filled 
‘With immense skill in the dark night, he did so and dropped - ai 


_ both anchors. In the morning we saw that we were nearly sur- . 


with 
French machinery. "The serious words of the Governor, spoken — 
in response to our sorrow that such things should still be: needed, 


still echo in my ears. What China most urgently needs: today are x ‘ 


communications, RSE and ito It could sme! lave 


_ Junketing in the Faroe Islands 
THE Faroes, as you may know, are situated roughly midway 
E na the North of Scotland and Iceland: the nearest land 

ctually the Shetlands, about a hundred and eighty miles to 

_ the south-east. There are twenty-two islands all told, seven- 

n of which are inhabited, and the total population is about 

enty thousand. Fishing, sheep-farming, and the catching of 

birds are the principal industries. Geologically, the islands 
are unlike anything else in Europe. On all sides they rise 

_ abruptly from the sea, and the coastal scenery is exceptionally 

_ fine. In many places the cliffs reach a height of over a thousand 

_ feet, and in a few places they are over two thousand feet high. 

_ The position and formation of the islands makes a damp 


__ a great deal of fog and rain. The Faroes are a Danish Crown 
Colony, but the islanders themselves speak their own 
_ Janguage, which is more like Icelandic than anything else. 
_ Their early history is obscure, but the first settlers there 


__ are supposed to have gone north and settled there about the 
year 800. Si = 
__. The Faroese are a quiet, sober, hard-working people, but 
_ for three days in the year, during the Feast of St. Olaf, all this _ 
_ is changed. St. Olaf’s Day is July 29. From all over Faroe 
_ people flock to Thorshavn for the festivities.. There are boat 
__ races and swimming races in the harbour; there is a football 
_ match, and a special performance by the band of the Salvation 
__ Army. Many of the islanders wear their national costume, and 
at night they dance the old Faroe folk dance in the Concert 
Hall. I wish I could adequately describe to. you the dancing on 
St. Olaf’s night. Try and imagine yourself as part of a long 
moving line of men and girls holding hands—a line bent ito 
_ fantastic contortions and twists, so that your back is always 
touching another dancer’s back, and there is always someone 
in front of you, almost touching your chest. You are not danc- 
_ ing to music, but to the voices of your companions, singing the 
old Faroe songs about Vikings and battles and whale hunts. 
__ © Many of the men are half intoxicated, and have to be sup- 


wee 


 Jast, out of sheer fatigue, you break your way out of the line, 
_ and go into the cool air outside, or you can go and have a 
drink at one of the cafés, which are open all night. The party I 
__was with kept it up till 4 a.m., with several intervals for liquid 
refreshment. I felt almost like a Viking myself, as I staggered 
back to my bed in the Seamen’s Home. It was by then a per- 
fect Northern morning, and the sound of the water lapping 
__ against the boats in the harbour made me dream about whale 
_ hunts and Viking invasions. i 
The next day I went over on the post boat to the island of 
Nals6, to see the bird-catchers at work. Enormous numbers of 
puffins are netted in the islands each season. A puffin, inci- 
dentally, is a seabird about the size of a pigeon, and it 
makes very good eating, especially when fried. The post boat 
_ was taking several of the St. Olaf’s Day revellers back to their 
native island, and I had a chat with one of them who seemed 
to speak quite good English. I heard afterwards that this man 
could only speak English when he was slightly ‘under the 
influence,’ so I suppose he must have realised that this was his 
_ Jast chance to talk to an Englishman until St. Olaf’s Day, 1935. 
coo a ret RICHARD KEELING 


Danger of the Horn — 
_. ] BOUGHT MY FIRST motor car in March, 1897, and drove this 
__ and others for the next six years without carrying a -horn, 
because horns had not then been invented. Then came the 
- Motor Car Act, in 1903. To comply with the new regulations 
- }¥ fitted a foot bell, like those then used in horse broughams. 
Later on, when the horn came in I followed the fashion, and 
had one fitted tomy steering column. But since I had already 
ven for six years without one, I found no use whatever for 


= 


sideration to the safety of myself and the public at large, 


_ climate absolutely inevitable, and even in the summer there is , 


___ were probably Vikings from Norway, and some Irish monks 


ported by those on either side of them. On and on the dance . 
goes, sometimes speeding up, sometimes slowing down. At ~ 


new appliance, and carried on in my old way, driving with. 


Some extracts from recent broadcast talks 
and ignoring the horn entirely. I’ve had no Jess than thirty- 


seven years’ experience of motor driving, and during the whole 
of that time I’ve never sounded a horn, and never met with an 


accident. I have been actively engaged all’ this time in the ‘ 
motor-trade, driving cars every week from London to the 


Midlands, and taking part in numerous non-stop runs and hill- 


climbing competitions. So I hope this entitles mie to an opinion, 
-and my opinion is that the only real cure for the steadily- _ 


increasing number of road accidents is the absolute restriction 
of the use of the horn. It should never be allowed to be sounded 
except when overtaking another vehicle travelling in the same 


direction. For this single exception the bulb horn would be 
perfectly adequate, and I would abolish the electric horn with: 


its hideous screech altogether. In my view, if this limitation on 
the use of the horn were imposed, road accidents would at 
once be reduced by twenty-five per cent. The motorist, deprived 
of the use of noise to get him through, would be obliged to 


_ drive with much greater caution. Instead of trying to blast the 


pedestrian out of his way, for instance, he would have to slow 
down, let him finish his crossing, and then glide silently behind 
him. And the pedestrian also would take more care. He would 
adopt the commonsense rule of looking both ways before step- 
ping off the footpath, when he realised that he now had to rely 
entirely on his eyes instead of both his eyes and his ears. 

You may object that even so the horn ought to be sounded 
at crossroads, where many serious accidents occur. But here 
again I say that itis the use of the horn that often causes the 
accident. Two cars approach the cross-roads, each sends out 
its strident warning, the sound of one horn drowns the other, 
and both cars meet, to their destruction. All I do myself is to 
slow down gradually and keep well into my own side of the road. 
If speed was reduced to a maximum of twenty miles per hour 
at cross-roads, many serious accidents would be avoided, as 
every vehicle could be brought to a standstill within a few yards; 
and if there were no horns every driver would instinctively 
keep well to his own side. 

. H. K. HALEs 


Amateur Film Societies 
AMATEUR FILM SOCIETIES are springing up all over the country, 
Reports of their activities and criticisms of their productions 
appear in magazines devoted to their interests. This rapid 
growth has been made possible by the wonderful improvements 
and cheapening in price of cine cameras and cine projectors. 
Machines using the small-sizé or sub-standard stock are no 
longer toys. Directed by insight and skill they can give results 
which will satisfy the most critical eye. Moreover, as the celluloid 
used is non-inflammable, they may be shown in any ordinary 
‘hall or club-room. The significance of this development is 
obvious. It means that the film can be widely used, like the 
lantern slide, to illustrate a lecture, demonstrate a scientific 
process or supplement the teacher’s lesson in the classroom. 

_. The recently formed British Film Institute is doing valuable 


_ work in this direction by stimulating enquiry, bringing together 


experts and enthusiasts and disseminating information. Branches 
of the Institute are being formed in various centres. One exists 
on the Merseyside. In addition to the main object of uniting all 
lovers of the film in a campaign to encourage the showing of 
better films in our cinemas, the Merseyside Society desires to 
assist in the development of the small-size film for cultural 
purposes. In this category the work of the amateur chiefly 
falls. There must be many enthusiasts at work, either by 
themselves or co-operating in some group. What are these 
amateurs. doing? If one may judge by the films one has been 
able to see or read about, the production of fiction reels, or 
photoplays in imitation of the professional cinema dominates 
the amateur world, when something more ambitious than the 
family party or the holiday record is attempted. It is very 
natural and quite good fun for those taking part. The members 
will learn quite a lot about the mechanics of the cinema. The 


‘knowledge will increase their enjoyment of the screen. It will 


help to develop a higher standard of film appreciation than 
,exists at present. . F } 
But here and there among amateurs will exist those who are 
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aiming at something more worthawiile. They oy that for: 


err 


effective theatrical films an equipment is necessary of sets, — 


lighting and cameras far beyond the financial resources of any — 
normal amateur society. They have learned that acting before 


the merciless eye of the camera demands a special technique, - 


_ difficult to acquire save on the floor of a big studio. Make-ups 
_ that would pass muster on the stage prove useless on the screen. 


_ These, among a host of obstacles i inherent in the production of 


_ aconvincing fiction film, have led the more critical and creative 


« 


amateurs to explore the possibilities that lie in real life. In 
Liverpool and Wallasey production groups have been formed 


_ to film those places. A notable one of Edinburgh has been done. 


In Preston a Film Guild has tackled the grid distribution of - 
“electricity and in Manchester the animal treasures of Belle Vue 
have received the attention of a movie animal-lover. The list 
could easily be extended, but it will suffice. The point to note is 
that the camera’s eye is turned in the direction where the skill 
of the amateur can work with the least impediment due to lack 
of expensive apparatus. And the material is to hand in every 
locality. As Mr. St. John Ervine wrote when pleading for more 
intelligent and interesting news-reels—‘a world is waiting to be 
dynamically photographed’. Dynamic is a harsh word but it 
Spas the essence of the screen’s appeal-movement. 
F. HEMING VAUGHAN 
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cAstronomy’s “Debt to Lamont 


In 1805, in the village of Corriemuilzie was born one John 
Lamont,* the son of a wood forester to the second Earl of Fife. 
The little village, even now not more than a small group of 
cottages, is huddled on the hillside by a road some few miles 
above Braemar. Two miles further, and we come to another 
cluster, Inverey, which boasts the village school to which young 
Lamont went daily. 

A commonplace tale enough, but here begins the romance. 
At Ratisbon in Bavaria was a College of Scots Benedictine 
monks, and from time to time young Scottish lads were selected 
and taken over to be trained for the ministry. Young Lamont 
was one of those so selected, and on an October morning in 
1817 the twelve-year-old lad set out in a farm cart for Aber- 
deen. It is not difficult, even now, to picture the journey, despite 
the fact that today we accomplish in three hours what was in 
1817 a toilsome journey of three days. Make the road narrower 
and rougher, the country a little wilder, wipe out motor trans- 
port and three star hotels, substitute therefor more homely and 
primitive inns and cottages, and we are surely not far wrong. 

_ Arrived at Aberdeen, the travellers set sail for Rotterdam, 


_thence journeying up the Rhine to Bavaria. Eleven years of study 
followed and at the end of that period Lamont felt that dstronomy, 


rather than the secular priesthood, was his vocation. He was 


‘then made assistant astronomer to Soldner, Conservator of the 


Royal Observatory near Munich. In 1835 he succeeded Soldner 
as Conservator and in 1852 he was made Professor of Astronomy 


’ at Munich. What does astronomy owe to Lamont? First of all, 


he had at his service a well-equipped observatory which included 
a refracting telescope of fifteen feet focal length and ten-and- 
a-half inches, aperture—big enough in its time, though a dwarf 
compared with the giant telescopes of today. Provided with this 
weapon he made observations of the satellites (Titania and 


Oberon) of Uranus, and from his observations deduced a value 


for the mass of Uranus considerably more accurate than those 


‘of his predecessors. He made also a series of observations of 


Halley’s Comet in 1835, and a number. of observations of the 
satellites of Saturn. - 

One of his most important contributions to astronomy is 
contained in an immense catalogue of faint stars of the eighth 
‘and ninth magnitudes—telescopic stars as they are called. Look 
_at the heavens on a clear night and observe how the stars, pre- 
serving their relative positions, move as if fixed to a hollow 


. sphere with poles and an equator, like to the terrestrial globe. 


‘And, even as we fix positions on the earth by means of two 
angles—latitude and longitude—so, if we establish a Greenwich 


‘on the celestial sphere, we may fix the position of any of the 


heavenly bodies. Lamont worked over a belt from 27 N. to 
33 S. of the equator on the celestial. sphere, and fixed the 
position: in this zone of no fewer than 34,674 of these faint stars. 
—a task of immense magnitude and of fundamental importance. 
It is interesting to note that, in the course of this task he, 


‘unwittingly, twice observed the planet Neptune. 


It was early realised that a satisfactory attack on the problem 


*A memorial to Lamont was unveiled on September 10 by Princess Arthur of Connaught in the presence of members of he British Acsociation 


ge ir 


auguration and in the devising of instruments suitable. for the 


observations. 7 
And that is, in the baldest eattine, the pay which the grey 
granite obelisk on Deeside will keep alive for centuries to come’ 


—the story of John Lamont, the Scottish village lad who in 


1879 closed a long and honoured career as Johann yon. Lamont, 


an astronomer of European reputation. 
Davip MavucHam 


What the ‘Park- ren Contends With 


I AM a SEceksener employed on. an open space in London, f 


Some people seem to imagine that because these parks and open 
spaces are for the benefit of the public, they are entitled to be 
used as dumping places for any refuse of which they mean to 


dispose. We try our best, of course, to stop this practice, but, 


unfortunately, the place where I am employed is accessible to 
anyone after we have left at dusk, and it’s then: that the show 
starts. We can leave the place clean every evening, but on the 
following day the mess we find, especially around the seats, 


has to be seen to be believed. I gather that these seats are in — 


great demand by lovers after nightfall. I’m all for love’s young 
dream, but, from the condition in which they leave these seats, 
it would appear that a modern courtship cannot be conducted 
successfully without the aid of a bag of pea-nuts. 

‘We want to be friends to the public, but it’s a hard job some- 
times. There is a market next to us, and some of the women are 
glad to sit down on the seats and rest when going home with 
heavy shopping. Many refresh themselves, making sure, of 
course, to leave paper bags and wrappers, etc., carefully on the 
ground. These generally blow into the children’s. paddling 
pond hard by. This nee is cleaned out Coy, every morning, 
and it needs it! 

In hot weather we have anything up to a one 
youngsters in and around the pond. Many of them carry bottles 
of lemonade and other liquid refreshment on their way to the 
fields. They shouldn’t take them near the pond, of course, but 


one can’t watch a few hundred kids at once. Try it! The bigger | 


ones go in, leaving the smaller ones on the concrete banks with. 


the drinks, and, before you know where you are—crash! If you — 


don’t happen to be on the spot, some of the bits invariably get 


into the water. It’s only a paddling pond, but many of the 
smaller children go in with bathing costumes on—and the 


older ones too when the keeper is at the other end of his beat. 
They roll and wrestle in the water, and frequently some of them 
come up against the glass and get very ugly cuts. We take the 
bottles and jars from those children who prove obstinate and 
won’t take them away, and thus fall foul of their parents; ‘but, 
should any of these same parents’ offspring receive cuts, the 
poor old ‘parky’ gets it in the neck gee it’s the same 


either way. 


Then there’s the. filth that gets dumped into the fields. fans 
the adjacent streets, from which we are only separated by a 
low railing. This is by far the worst thing of all. Rotten fruit 
and vegetables, meat, bones and filthy and verminous articles 
of clothing are a few ‘of the things we come across. I dread 
going round on Monday mornings, because I know I shall find 
relics of a dozen Sunday dinners. I am not exaggerating. Some 
of these gifts are wrapped up quite nicely in parcels. and left 
near seats. I opened one or two at first, but I’m not at all 
‘nosey’ now. My curiosity remains entirely unaroused. What 
on earth are dustbins for? Occasionally, just to ‘relieve the 
monotony, some thoughtful person makes us a present of a 
dead cat, and it’s. no pleasant job disposing of it. I actually 


found one by the paddling pond once, covered with flies. Nota _ 
very congenial companion. for children; was it? The other day, — 
some girl tennis players asked me if I would remove something © 


that was smelling by the railings near the courts. I investigated 


and removed the cause of their discomfiture, which half filled 
‘a sack. It \ was rotten meat. Have you ever ‘smelled ‘such stuff cS 


‘T’m not squeamish, but I don’t want to ever again. People who 
indulge in this horrid practice, I consider lower than animals, 
devoid of any pretensions to decency. It’sjolly hard lines on those- 
who can conduct themselves, properly to have to suffer ‘through 
the actions of ea unclean species" of the human race. » 
i J: SHaw 


“were. Sega Sade at simerent points on the ‘carrie sdetaees ‘ 
according to a concerted plan. Such a plan was inaugurated i 
about 1840 and Lamont played an important part in the in-— 


a justification | for the day-school as always being ‘likely to set the 

_ pace on the intellectual side of education—which ought to be the 
foundation of all the rest’. 
certain | pioneer schools has proved anything, it is that the 
intellectual side of education cannot possibly be the. foundation 
_ of all the rest. The intellect is an instrument which can be used 
a “in diametrically’ opposite directions. Our ability to deal with 
-~ social and international chaos is not due to’a lack of intellectual 


- ‘development, “but to _ widely-differing © standards of- values - 


2 _ among us, so ‘that we cannot agree as to the end to which our 
i, ae _ intellects” ‘should be directed. And one has only to think of, 
Be say, Mr. Bernard Shaw side by side with Mr. Winston Chur- 
oF chill, to realise huw unlikely the intellect alone is to lead us to a 
“a common. understanding. The fact is, surely, that a person’s 
2 social attitude and the use to which he puts: his intellectual 
powers are determined by his emotional experiences and devel- 
_ opment. The day-school teacher must either admit that he is 
only concerned with a small part of education, or he must 
_ abandon his intellectualism.. 
_ Perhaps Mr. Cholmeley was using the term ‘intellect’ in a 
__ wider sense than I have used it. If so, it cannot be the same 
thing as that in which the school sets the pace. From my own 
experience as a scholar and a master in day-schools, I must 


conclude that there is no worse evil in-them than this ‘setting 
= the intellectual pace’ under the stress of economic circum- 
‘Those who emerge: ‘successfully from the . contest 


a stances. 
assume a totally unjustified feeling of superiority, while the 
_ great _majority who fail or attain only to mediocrity. are ert 
with no firm ground to stand upon, no real preparation for life. 
_ While I do not wish to plead for an extension of the boarding- 
ARS system, I think it must be admitted that some boarding- 
‘schools provide an environment in which a child can gain self- 
_ knowledge as well as book- knowledge. It may be within the 
Scope of. day-schools to provide similar opportunities, but not 
_. before they have discarded the cap and gown as the symbols 
at: achievement. If it is contended that economic circumstances 
eS make any change in direction impossible, then the least that 
teachers can do is to recognise the nature of the whip that 
‘drives them, and to cease to find idealistic justifications for 
what they cannot avoid. 
Bedales School 
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KENNETH C. BARNES 


~ American Poetry 

i Mr. Grigson misunderstands, at think the purpose of the 
aa: _ articles. on ‘Writers of America’. They were not, I believe, 
q ‘intended as a revaluation of American literature for those 
already familiar with the subject, but as an introduction which 


wate 


= Pe 3 a little. T therefore” attempted to provide a sae map or 


forte 


discovered chek to that which he knew teen: and to the 
‘American scene in ‘general. Though I> have, as Mr. Grigson 
‘knows, very often described and praised their work, I do not 
think that a ‘reference to Laura Riding or ‘Waliace Stevens 
‘would have been useful for this purpose. A knowledge of their 
‘work is mot necessary to an appreciation of the poets whom I 
~ “mentioned, whereas some knowledge of these general tenden- 
_. ‘cies is a necessary’ preliminary to a just ae of 
‘Harmonium or The Close Chaplet. -— ; 

Pans. oe, Vie:: Grigson stresses, as I did, the dietetics mateo thie 
conscious problems of the American and those of the English- 
»° ‘man, but the appeal of good poetry does not depend entirely 
on its explicit: content, and when Mr. Grigson says that ‘The 
“im peyehes so far as it has a collective form, differs 


se 
Fs, 


ast SaaS They seem to PEA all that saodefa 
psychology - has contributed” to education, and to’ laud asia 
virtue the worst evil of the day-school. Mr: Cholmeley finds - 


If the work of. psychologists and — 


‘might: encourage the ordinary English reader to widen his read- ; 


) the pressure upon its ‘Space, THE LISTENER is-able to publish only a ‘selection from ‘the SSaeoandane which it receives. 
e asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even where 
publica on is not desired. THE LISTENER, | of course, undertakes no “responsibility for thé views expressed 1 in these coluinns. 
. ; ~ eee will beg Bre to letters which do not employ a nom-de-plume goes fhe 


may differ, the content and mode of operation of the aise a 


scious vary less from one nation to another than from man to 


‘man. The essential processes which are reflected in good poetry 
_are the same in America as in England, the differences are super-_ 
ficial. It is certainly possible for the Englishman. to enjoy 
American poetry, it is not _always easy to tell from internal — 
evidence whether a poem is American or English, and in- the 


case of good poetry it is becoming, I believe, easier for the 


‘Englishman to enjoy American poetry | and Bae for him to 


tell whether it is English or American in origin. The similarity 


in form and content of ‘Senlin’, ‘Fool i’ the Forest’, “The Waste 
Land’, the “poems of Ellery Larsson, and ‘The Hamlet of #3 


Macleish’, and the mutual influences (pointed out by Mr. 
Grigson) of John Crowe Ransom, ‘Robert Graves and Laura 
Riding, show (as Mr. Aiken’s letter also shows) that English 
and American poets do not consider themselves to be drifting 


apart. When I. spoke of convergence I was thinking of these 


poets, not of the. poems. which are offered to Mr. Grigson, 
which may well be, as he ‘suggests, of a badness whica® is 
specifically American, ~ 


Newcastlerupon- Tyne MIcHAEL ROBERTS — 


To be brief in replying to Mr. Conrad Aiken on the differences 


between English and American poetry, it is pertinent (I hope 


not impertinent) to state first that Mr. Aiken is an expatriate 
American poet living in England, and sympathetically, we may 
suspect, perhaps even pathetically, anxious to ‘converge’. 

Of course, poetry ‘in proportion as it approaches excellence, 
or depth, also approaches a kind of internationalism’, but does 


that stop poetry, even the best poetry, from having valuable 
qualities which belong recognisably to one or another culture? 


And how is the influence of Eliot and Pound on their English 
contemporaries ‘a striking proof of the closeness of the two 
poetries’? Is the influence of Homer on Milton a striking proof 
of the closeness of Greek heroic poetry and English poetry of 
the seventeenth century, or a proof rather, which is what Mr. 


Aiken would say, of the closeness of the archaic Greek ‘psyche’ 


and the ‘psyche’ of England in Milton’s time? Does the influence 


of the French Symbolists on Eliot and others prove the con- 


vergence of French and American poetry or French and 


“American culture? Eliot’s individual Americanism seems to me 
‘important and very plain in Eliot’s poems, and it is that which 


has falsely coloured (Mr. Aiken’s metaphor is just right) so much 


‘English verse. Eliot has been a good influence only by his more 
central qualities of emotion, intellect and insight. - ~~» ? 


Mr. Aiken is ungrammatically fearful that I am ‘one of those 
critics who Jooks for strangeness in American poetry and is 


_ dissatisfied when he doesn’t find it’. One does not need to look 
‘far, but were Mr. Aiken right, how does that explain my ‘rather 


disproportionate emphasis on Miss Riding’ (mentioned twice 


‘in my letter) and my ‘cavalier dismissal of Emily Dickinson? 
‘Miss Riding is a writer of intelligence and subtlety. Emily 
‘Dickinson, I repeat and amplify, was a naif who wrote platitudes 
‘and commonplaces of feeling with-a quaint twist which has ; 
‘deceived Mr. Aiken and others unable to separate her life from = 
her poems, into ‘holding her a great poet; and after comfortably - 


saying that my opinion of Emily Dickinson ‘discredits my 


‘critical judgment almost entirely’, Mr. Aiken plods in with 
‘the four hooves of an uncritical elephant, by affirming that 
-E. D: ‘by any standards’ was one of the finest poets of the 
‘nineteenth century and ‘certainly’ (help us) ‘the greatest woman 


poet who has used the English language’. By what standards? 


“The standard of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Tennyson, 
‘Hopkins, 
‘Dickinson had little to express and expressed it monotonously 
‘almost without knowledge of form, rhythm, or the elements of 
‘technique. Any honest person who doubts me should read her 
Selected Poems (1924) selected by Mr. Aiken, and read them 
everywhere; and then, if he wants to read a poet (I doubt if 


Browning, Christina’. Rossetti? Fiddle. Emily 


E. D. can be considered a poet at all), read Christina Rossetti. 

Her ‘Passing Away’ surpasses all that Mr. Aiken’s pathetic, but 

as a poet somewhat ridiculous, heroine ever achieved. 
Hampstead GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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_ comely says in your current issue; she also shares with Blake the 
_ power to distil the very quintessence of lyrical poetry. Since 
mone but a fool would dare make so sweeping a statement 
without ‘Substantiating it with at least one example, here it is: 
‘Anebriate of air am I, 

And debauchee of dew 

Reeling through the endless summer days 

From inns of molten blue. 


(From the lyric which begins ‘I taste a liquor never brewed’). 


_ The conspiracy among critics of a certain school to form an 
_ adverse judgment for us in the matter of Emily Dickinson’s 
reputation is a phenomenon that could only be witnessed in a 
period of unparalleled distortion of literary values and critical 
topsy-turveydom, and can only be explained by the obvious 
difficulty of detecting the quality of light in the lucubrations of 
this school’s poet-protégés so long as the dazzling sun of Emily 
Dickinson (among others) remains uncovered by a cloud of 


_-—stendentious and envious critical misprision. La médiocrité croit 
ve. toujours s'agrandir. . . 

See Dorset GEORGE RICHARDS | 
2s 

Fe: Communism in China i 


’ 

ms In reply to Mr. E. R. Hughes’ letter, printed in your issue of 
3 September 5, I must reaffirm that the Chinese Soviet Republic 
is the most important factor in the Chinese-situation today, and 
Be” as authority for this I refer Mr. Hughes to the statements on 
=" pages 21 and 22 of the +e Report of the League of Nations, 
part of which I quoted. Mr. Hughes ignores this testimony in 
his letter. = 


He is quite right about the number of primary schools. The 


an statement I gave should have been qualified by the words ‘in 
am the Sin-Kwei district alone’, omitted in typing my letter. In 
se the whole of Kiangsi, Fukiang and Yehkang provinces, of 
————s eourrse, there are many more—3,052 elementary schools and over 


Fu 32,000 reading groups. 

; The Soviet Republic is constantly at war, and it is therefore 
difficult to get reliable information from any one source: My 
_information is based on the reports of a few friends, Chinese 
and English, who have been in Central China within the last 
four years, and Chinese Workers’ Correspondence, a bulletin 
_ of varied information which comes in fairly regularly from the 
Soviet districts. This information, so far as I can make out, is 
intended for the use of Communists in other lands, and I see 
no reason why it should be distorted. I can also refer Mr. 
Hughes, for authority, to the North China Herald, a paper of 
Nationalist sympathies, and the China Weekly Review, both 
published from Shanghai, which give mixed and sometimes 
contradictory reports of what is happening there. 

I cannot believe Mr. Hughes when he says the Nanking 
Government does not borrow money primarily for the purpose 
of destroying the Soviets. They are neglecting their elementary 
social services. Several Colleges and Universities have been 
dissolved. Yet they maintain a standing army of 2,000,000 and 
have equipped six anti-Red campaigns with all the latest avail- 
able mechanisation. Credits from America to the value of 
$40,000,000 were supplied for the purchase of aeroplanes, and 
the English loan of $20,000,000 was made to Lu Hsien, a War 
Lord who is concentrating all his forces on the Soviet districts. 

I am surprised that Mr. Hughes has not heard of the Soviet 
University. I have seen several references to it from various 
sources. The report of Maotse-tung at the Second Soviet 
Congress on January 22, 1934, mentions it and also a Red 
Army University. The New Republic, of New York, stated at 
the end of last year that the Soviet Republic has ‘maintained a 
stable government, a state bank of issue, an arms factory and a 
school system that had made immense progress towards its 
goal of providing universal free education’. 

‘Mr. Hughes argues that since the Soviet districts are largely 
agricultural the Labour Laws are of no significance. He is 
_obviously not in possession of the facts. The Labour Code 
safeguards the peasants and workers against exhaustive labour 
(Article 5), non-union terms of hire (6-9), child labour (15); it 
fixes their maximum working hours (14), allocates rest days (233, 
provides for wage agreements (25), gives women equal labour 
rights (29), and protection for women with babies (40), provides 
social insurance (68) and institutes a whole range of clauses to 
protect labour (44-57). Such provisions obviously eee = 
kinds of workers. ; 

Mr. Hughes’ doubts about ‘the seriousness of the net: on 


Emily Dickinson is not: only ‘the greatest woman poet i thet 
used the English Janguage’—as Mr. Conrad Aiken so wel- 


j 
of such men as Sir John Sinclair, Lord Fife, and George 


_ they’ve precious little to spend on necessaries, let alone luxuries;’ 


American Arto who ordered their geiense to proceed 
~ to that port without: delay, 
King’ sLynn : 2 


Thomas Telford and N ineteenth-Century Scotland — 


Inan article on the Telford centenary in your issue of AusuiSe , 
Mr. Kenneth Brown describes Scotland at the time when 
Telford began his work there (7.2. about 1801-2) as ‘sunk deep) 
in poverty and squalor after the Jacobite rebellions’. 

While there might be some justification for. this phrase it 
was applied to Sutherland or the Hebrides, there is none for 
applying it to Scotland as a whole. When Telford began his 
work in Scotland in 1801-2, revolutionary developments in ; 
agriculture, industry, and the fisheries, and advances in medicine ; 
and sanitation, had raised the standard of living, in most parts 
of the Lowlands and the north-eastern shires, to a level little 
below that of rural England at the same period. Moreover, the __ 
Turnpike Act of 1792 had already had a marked effect on ae. 
Scottish roads before Telford’s work began. Ss a” 

Mr. Brown should study Colonel Fullarton’s Report ont = 
Ayrshire to the Board of Agriculture in 1793, the third ohana a 
of Rogers’ Social History of Scotland, and the correspondence 
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Dempster. There is a letter from Dempster to Henry Dundas 
in the National Library of Scotland (Melville Papers, Vol. 75), 
dated January 31, 1788, in which the writer thus summarises 
the changes in agricultural conditions in Angus: “Three hundred 
acres round me here are lett, to rich tenants, forthe same rent — 
which was only promised thirty years ago by a parcel of beggars 
for the whole barony of 2,000 acres’. 

Scotland, in short, was a reasonably oipepchil country , 
several years before Telford left Shropshire. The Jacobite ae: 
rebellions, in any case, had as little effect on the economic 
development of the country" as Mozmouth’s rebellion had’ on 
England. 

Haddington 


Miik Production in Great Britain a? 
In THE LIsTENER of September 5 Mr. Spendlove says ‘his con- 
stant wonder is that so little milk is drunk in this country.’ He 
also tells us how many million gallons of surplus milk were — 
produced i in January, April and June, and says thereis no demand 
for one pint per head per day.} 

I suggest it is not because people do not want the milk, but 
simply that they cannot afford to buy it. 

For instance, I know a family of four who have never hadiess 
than 1 quart of milk per day and often 3 pints, though true > 
that is still less than 1 pint per person. At present prices that 
means at least 3s. 6d. per week, most weeks 4s. 3d. or 4s. 6d. 
for milk alone. Now the breadwinner is unemployed, which 
means that by the time rent, sick clubs,/i insurance, light and 
firing and other expenses are paid there is about 12s. or 13s. 
left for food and clothing and household necessaries. Multiply — 
this one case by millions, and you can see way not only milk, 
but meat, fruit and many other things cannot be sold. Before =H 
the War new milk was 3d. per quart, and skimmed milk could 
be obtained at 1d. per quart, but it does not seem possible to 
obtain skimmed milk now. With the addition of a little suet a yet ae 
good nourishing milk pudding can be made from it, and if it : 
were possible to obtain would be a great boon to poor Sak she 
especially where there are several children, but who can afford — 
6d. for milk for a pudding? 

All producers are moaning that they cannot get decent prices, 
but it just amounts to this. I suppose most of us have a more or 
less regular amount for housekeeping, if we are lucky. We 
take so much milk, so much bread, so much meat, etc., per week, 
Milk goes up 1d. per quart. Very well, wages haven’t gone up 
so we must have less milk. Bread goes up: that is less easy to do pie 
without, so something else must be cut out. Meat goes up. 
Well, perhaps fish and eggs will come a bit cheaper. Eggs go 
up, and when they get to. 2s. a dozen are a luxury that most of — 
us can’t afford. As for bacon, it has soared right out of reach, — 
so as far as I can see it just comes to this. ‘Higher prices kill ’ 
all demand. The unemployed and poorly paid have to pay half 
to three quarters of their income for a roof to cover them,'and . 


JAMES FERGUSSON 


and that in turn throws others out of work, with still less demand 
for produce. The Se ee ee 
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a ps Some Cavinned Plants 


= RE are onic who believe so strongly in their 
_ own merits that we tend to be hypnotised by their 
: self-advertisement and it is only when they leave us, 
a: and the binding spell of their geniality is lifted, that 
we realise that we do not like them quite so much as we 

_ thought” we did. There are several plants which seem, in the 

same way, to have impressed a spurious value on us. The 


Siberian Wallflower, Aubrietia and the dwarf scarlet Polyantha 


Roses, for example, have been admitted, almost as a matter of 
course, to nearly every garden in England, yet they are 
common not, I think; because we like them, but because, 
under the pressure of their insistent brightness, we seldom 
ask ourselves whether they are really worth growing. 


‘Nice and Bright’. 

~The Siberian Wallflower, which is neither Sikenat nor a 
wallflower, but an unintended hybrid raised in this country, 
is very floriferous and irresistibly easy to propagate, so that its 
glaring orange is usually presented as a flat sheet, and, 
although a colour cannot be ugly in itself and in all circum- 
stances, yet equally an expanse of unbroken colour, unrelated 
to any other colour, can have no more value than an isolated 
musical note without overtones, such as the sustained note 
of a tuning fork; indeed, it can be just as irritating to the senses. 
The intense orange of the Siberian Wallflower is a colour that 
is not easy to accommodate in the garden, especially in spring, 
when there are not many strong, deep reds and yellows to 
harmonise with it, and we usually see it either overbearing 
every other colour in its neighbourhood or making a strident 
discord with Forget-me-nots and pink Tulips: it would be 
more in place among what D. H. Lawrence calls ‘the bitter 
colours of autumn’. The bad quality of this plant is not due 
entirely to its colour, since this is partly dependent ‘upon the 
design, or lack of design, in its flowers, for these are quite 
flat, with no shadowing contours, the petals do not overlap and 
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there is no variety of colour in stamens or sepals to modify © 


the prevailing tone. Fortunately it has given us a hybrid (with, 
I believe, Chetranthus mutabilis) known as ‘Newark Park’ or 
“Old Gold’, in which this shortcoming is removed, for soon 
after the flowers open they become stippled with fawn and 
finish in tawny brown. It is a very desirable plant, a short- 
lived perennial, well worth the slight trouble of raising a 
‘cutting or two every other year. 
Aubrietia comes from the sun-baked rocks of the Levant 
—and it is surprising, and, I think, rather regrettable that it 
| should have made itself so completely at home in this country, 
___ where, under cover of that reputation for refinement which 
_ most rock plants justly deserve, it has gone gay, and from being 
a dull, almost quakerish little crucifer, has broken out into 
fierce aniline tones of violet and magenta. These colours are 
not, of course, bad in themselves and the plant varies most 
commendably from seed, but it is so floriferous and effusive 
_ that it can hardly be restrained from spreading into streams 
___ and puddles of flat, blinding colour. It was named after 
_  M. Aubriet, the draughtsman who accompanied Tournefont 
____ on his princely tour of the Levant, but you will not often find 
‘it in the garden of an artist today; and, where it has been 
allowed full play, it is seldom that a little sober reflection will 
not bring the conclusion that the landscape would be better 
__ without it. Yet we have only ourselves to blame, for we have 
followed this blatant stranger’s bad lead and we have done 
nothing to keep it in its place or to soften and enrich its 
colour. 

The Rambler Roses have combined some bad colours with 
extravagant copiousness. Poor garish Dorothy Perkins has 
_ been hooted out of the gardens in which she was once so 
popular. and now is seldom planted except on the rustic trellises 
of country railway stations, but her place has been taken by 
nuch. more’ malignant dwarf varieties in’several harsh and 
crid colours. The worst of these have said goodbye to all the 

oe: of a rose by appearing with scentless, eee 
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flowers in fierce orange scarlet; this is an excellent colour by 
which to draw attention to pillar boxes and petrol pumps, 
but it is not one upon which the eye can dwell for any length 
of time with satisfaction. It is difficult, though not impossible, 
to find a place for these roses in the garden, where, however, 
we usually see them at their very worst, bedded out in the 
flagrant company of their fellows. 

In defence or commendation of these plants it is often said 
that they are nice and bright, but it is doubtful if we like mere 
brightness in flowers any better than we do in people; if the 
most ardent lover of brightness is presented, for example, 
with a bed of scarlet Dahlias and another bed in which the 
same Dahlia is mixed with others of a crimson or purplish red, 
he will find, I am sure, that he prefers the less obviously 
bright picture. 


The Inharmonious Prunus 

Prunus Pissarti has the same fault as Aubrietia and the 
Siberian Wallflower in its tendency to present a mass of colour 
which is out of relation to its surroundings. It might look well 
against a background of dark red brick, but almost invariably 
it appears as a great blotch of beetroot or liver colour in a 
setting of green, most strikingly and unpleasantly against the 
yellowish greens of early spring. Other trees which have taken 
on tiis strange colouring, such as the Copper Beech and the 
purple Hazel, are equally difficult to place harmoniously in 
the landscape, but none of them have been so popular as the 
Purple Prunus and its similar varieties among the Crab Apples. 
I think that we buy them because we react’ reflexly to their 
strangeness, as the salmon snaps up the fantastic fly, and, 
once we-have got them, we do not like to admit that we have 
made a bad bargain; but they all make remarkably good fire- 
wood. The Prunus has short moments of beauty, in the burst- 
ing bud and the falling leaf, which is more than Aubrietia and 
the Siberian Wallflower provide, but it is stubbornly perma- 
nent, becoming more obtrusive with age, and I sometimes 
wonder whether it is not some deep, unconscious distaste that 
makes us change the name of M. Pissart, late gardener to the 
Shah of Persia, into a disparaging Rabelaisian form when we 
order the plant that bears his name. 

There are some plants which recommend themselves speci- 
ously as an improvement upon a well-known variety, and 
thereby make us think that they are desirable, though some- 
times they differ from the type only for the worse. Such a 


plant is the double reddish-pink Hawthorn. Walter Pater had 


a good word for it, and its thick sugary pink has amusing 
sentimental effect, like a décor de ballet, in close association 
with white or grey buildings; but it is the most urbane and 
sophisticated of flowering trees and it is always obnoxious in 
the green setting of the country. When it is planted next to 
Laburnum it is just a grim suburban joke. A similarly unde- 
sirable plant is that blowsy Pink, Mrs. Sinkins, bursting ex- 
uberantly out of its corsage, which has foisted itself upon the 
garden as an improvement upon the neat little fringed. white 
Pink, that is now almost extinct. It has the merit of a sweet 
and powerful scent, but only because of its excessive produc- 
tion of petals, and we can have as much fragrance from a 
liberal planting of better-looking varieties. 

In quite another category there are plants which are un- 
wanted, not by the majority, but by the individual gardener, 
who is often too humble-minded to admit to himself that he 
does not really like certain plants that everyone else admires; 
and therefore he continues to grow, let us say, Sweet Peas 
and Daffodils, without discovering that there is something 
unpleasing to him in their design and without discovering 
what he does like; and so it comes about that our gay English 
gardens are generally very much alike and show much less 
individual character than their owners do. 


Mr. John Morgan is broadcasting a new series of talks ‘Fog 
Farmers Only’ on Wednesday evenings at 6.45 p.m. 
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Wes onze! : T is interesting to note the varying effects on gardens of the can’t make up your mind what to put there, try fuchsias, and I~ 3 
<3 : two dry summers we have had. My own observations are don’t think you’ll be disappointed... ft 
igs _. @ confined to the South, where we had a very dry time, and © Hydrangeas have had an exceptionally zood season, and " 
F ‘ Ji the gardens have suffered a good deal more than they have judging by my correspondence, a good many people have been — 
in the North, Take trees tirst. How many of you have lost a ‘so impressed by them that they want to grow them, ‘and ‘have a 
walnut tree this year? I have seen six dead walnut trees lately in asked me for a few tips. Well, the first thing to remember is that — 


ee gs different parts of the country; why? I could find no signs of any 
Mer. disease or anything of that kind, and can only conclude that, 
_-—-—-_—s their feeding roots being near the surface, they could not survive 
oe the prolonged drought. I may be wrong. Then take the mountain 
ash; it has been quite common of late to see this tree looking 
_-—svery sorry for itself, and even’ dead or dying, especially in dry 
: _ spots, which suggests that the mountain ash prefers moist 


‘remembering. On the other hand, some trees, such as the silver 
birch, don’t seem to mind it at all, I think you will find that, as 
; a rule, the trees with small leaves do best in dry soils, while 

ae. those with large leaves require rather more moisture at the roots. 

ee I dare say you all noticed what a wonderful show of bloom we 
Le br had this year on all the flowering trees and shrubs. Have you 
it -ever seen a better show of apple blossom, for instance, or lilac, 
“as .or rambler roses? I never have. This was largely due to last 
Wee _ year’s weather, the perfect late summer and autumn having 


% tHe ; _thoroughly ripened up the wood and developed plenty of 
~~. flower buds. You usually find, if the latter half of the summer is 
rs dry and sunny, the trees and shrubs flower well the following 
be ic spring. I hope I’ m a bad prophet; but I don’t think we can 
we _expect such a good show next year, because the recent rainy 
spells haven’t been very helpful to the ripening process. In the 
pe ___ flower borders, too, we have seen some interesting results, par- 
mS ticularly with annuals. In my case, I had very few successes, 
Sean especially with the first sowings: many of them failed altogether 
_ aa _ and didn’t produce a single plant, and yet seeds from last year’s 


plants, which had been in the soil all the winter, came up 
beautifully, especially cosmeas. I have never seen anything like 
it. In the spring I helped a friend to plant a border of mixed 
‘flowers, phloxes, delphiniums, and so on, and a miserable 
looking lot they were. In June there was hardly a flower in the 
‘border, and then cosmeas began to appear as if by magic, and 
‘for the past month the border has been a brilliant display of 
‘pink, white and red cosmeas, some of them four and five feet 
‘high, and the other poor plants are now hopelessly lost some- 
‘where in the jungle below. The strange part of it is that in 
‘another part of the garden cosmea seeds were sown but failed 
to appear. Escholtzias and marigolds and other plants also came 
‘up and flourished where we didn’ t sow them, 

Of the transplanted annuals, I think zinnias have made the 

‘finest show of all. Some of the enormous flowers, in brilliant 
shades of crimson and scarlet, have been really striking. Stocks 
‘have been a great success, too. Plants which started flowering in 
‘July are still making a good show, and the antirrhinums have 
-been flowering on and off since June, and I believe the last few 
weeks have been better than any. They didn’t seem to mind the 
‘dry weather at all. The only snag about antirrhinums is the nasty 
‘disease known as rust, which has been wiping out whole beds of 
‘plants in many places. It is to be hoped that we shall soon as a 
‘cure or preventive for it. 

In the herbaceous border, one of my favourite flowers is nw 
‘phlox, and it has been very noticeable how much happier these 
‘have been in shady corners than in the full sunshine. I planted 
‘some of the new orange and scarlet varieties, and on the sunny 
‘side the flowers were scorched brown as soon as they opened, and 
they looked very sorry for themselves, but a plant or two on the 


‘seem to mind where you plant them. I have s¢en them this year 


display when most of the summer flowers are getting tired and 
uninteresting. I don’t know that they really prefer the shade, but 
they are quite happy there; so if you have a corner or a narrow 
border under the window on the shady side of the house, and 


‘quarters, and will not tolerate dry shallow soil, a point worth | 


its most elastic sense. 


‘give ‘that resolutely muscled action which The Curate’s Wife 


“Yarge house party in a small hunting shire at a noble house 

‘which has often welcomed royalty and. which harbours a ghost’ - 
and contains a six-foot héro in an old Etonian tie who surprises 
the villain coming out. of the heroine’s room at midnight, — 
‘leaves him fit for nothing but a plaster cast and a bath chair, and 
‘goes off East in a tramp ‘steamer: InThe Treasure of the Sierra 
‘Madre is ‘a wealth of observed and authentic fact unosten- _ 
ctatiously presented as fiction. “Gold”, says old Howard “is 


‘shady side were simply lovely, and flowered for quite a long. 

_. .time. Another plant which has done well this year, especially in 

‘ :the shade, is the hardy fuchsia, There are several varieties of — 
_ chardy fuchsias, and I would strongly advise you to try some of ~ 
__ them. The only attention they require is to cut them right down ~ 
- ‘every spring, and let them sprout out afresh, and they don’t —. 
«men who go out together to puddle’ gold.... It is a grand b Ne 
cone of those books Sy gk is sk a tetic by instinct. rather than ate 


the devil”, And this is the theme which develops subtly and a 


AAS: flourishing on the wind-swept South Downs, and also in a shady 
ee Midland garden. Their strong point is that they give their best © 


hydrangeas are not quite hardy, so you must choose the most — 
sheltered and sunny position you can find for them. In the 3 
south they often settle down all right and get through the winter 
quite well, but in colder districts it is best to plant them close a E. 


. to the wall in a sheltered corner, and even there they may require 


a little protection during the hard weather, especially during 
their first year or two. Another important point is drainage. - 

They will never thrive if their roots are in cold water all the 
-winter, so, before you plant, put a layer of broken bricks or other — ease 
drainage material under the roots to carry off the surplus water. _ 
The spring is the best time to plant, and if you buy them in pots,, — 5 
they are much more likely to succeed than if lifted fromtheopen 
ground. Many people make a mistake by giving them too much % 
water after they have finished flowering. They prefer a rather 
dry time during the autumn. Pruning is fairly simple, and j you 
can do it now if you haven’t already finished. You will notice 

that each head of flower is at the end of a shoot which grew 
during the spring, so you cut back this shoot, leaving onlytwo 
eaves at the bottom; then you will get strong shoots inthe spring. 
_to flower in the summer. Don’t cut the old hard wood if youcan 
help it, but only the young shoots which have grown and borne 
flowers during the present year. If you remember ‘that, you 
‘won’ t go very far wrong. ee 


New Novels — a 3 


cere on September 19, Dr. A. J. Cronin dealt with 
the following novels: : 

A Handful of Dust, by Evelyn Waugh (Chapman and Hall, 
7s. 6d.): “The essential theme of this novel is the tragic im- 
potence of simple-hearted, simple-minded virtue in a world of © 
predatory inhumanity and callous self-interest. . . One 4 
does not know which to admire more—Mr. Waugh’s fertility 
of invention or the bare economy of phrase whereby he casts 
the pearl indifferently away almost before he has revealed it. ; 
‘If you haven’t already got hold of this book, I strongly advise 
-you to do so’, — 

The Curate’s Wife, by E. H. Young (Cape, 7s. 6d.): ‘Dahlia, 
pretty, gay and independent, with a bright untrained intelli- 
gence and a mother who once kept lodgings, is the curate’s 
wife .. . in the country town of Radstowe, where charladies 
still wear fur tippets and the greengrocers an obsequious smirk __ 
as they proffer their asparagus; . . . where, in short, feudalism — 
still survives and the eighth deadly sin is to have a mother who 
“did” for gentlemen, especially when the verb is conjugated in 
. Subtlety of perception, a delicate 
sense of values, a feeling for the warm undertones of ordinary 
‘commonplace human behaviour and ert sae are the qualities os 
‘of Miss Young’s work’. Pas 

Red Saunders, by ‘Sinbad’ teen 8s. 6d.) and The Treannie™ 
of the Sierra Madre, by B. Traven (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) 
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‘does not pretend to offer’. Red Saunders begins with a 


3 


richly under the straight yet terrific narrative of three o: 


-by design’. )-— " 

The End ite ‘Childhood Gicuisetacti 78. 6d): short series _ 
by Henry Handel Richardson—special. mention of ‘The — 
Professor’s Epperiment and ‘The Life and Death. of P ‘ 
ee a ; 


E 3 AM | as TO SAY, is yet another attack upon ‘the pagan 
01 secular principle in art. (I cannot help sometimes feeling 


the aloof austerities of a contemplative life, rather than in 
-stimulating journalism!) And here, improperly, I ‘think, 
a) ymmercialism is blamed for the secular character of con- 
temporary art. For that, however, it seems to me, we have to’ 
back to the age of Galileo, and stop there. Whatever may 
_ have been the role of the Medicis, in fertilising art with their. 
‘dough’, the usurious banker-kings of the modern world (the: 
_ villains of the piece according to Mr. Gill) have extremely 
- little to do with art of any sort, except perhaps music. And they 
prevent no one from going to church: rather they encourage it, 
nce by that means people are kept out of establishments of 
good cheer, where they spend too much money. 
_- But the crimes of commercialism—of regarding everything’ 
im terms of buying and selling—have often been most ably 
exposed by persons less famous than Mr. Eric Gill. What is 
_ peculiar to Mr. Gill’s exposure is the great stress he lays upon 
_ the virtues of anonymity. ‘Art’, in his definition, i is just anything 
, we do: walking, for instance, is a major art; lighting the fire, 
_ playing tennis, painting the Sistine Ceiling, painting the front 
door—everything is equally an ‘art’. So why make a fuss about 
? And above all, why notify the world who did it, whatever it 
may be? When you stick a couple of stamps on an envelope in 
__ their right place (a difficult art!) you don’t sign your handiwork, 
_ do you! Well, the same applies to sticking statues on the front of 
emer tres Cathedral. Such is the argument. 
No theatrical producer could hate the ‘star’, and the whole 
a Feeecinlc of the star performer, more - fiercely than does Mr. 
Gill. At the mere hint of a name associated with a work of art— 
the name of the fellow who did it—Mr. Eric Gill drops his 
chisel and mallet and bursts into angry speech. There is for 
' him something ‘unholy’ about a signature upon a picture or 
statue. ‘Anonymous art is essentially religious art’: and religious 
art is essentially anonymous. And all art should be religious 
art. Such is Mr. Gill’s argument. God’s signature, as it were, is 
_- to be seen upon everything that is excellent. Why should the 
ce - irrelevant name of an individual creature be there too? 
_. That the ‘star’ performer is (entirely apart from his or her 
: princely salary) a nuisance, who would deny?—seeing what 
attributes today conduct an artist, in most cases, to stardom, 
and its Rolls-Royces. All performers, of any excellence, act, 
lint, carve, build or write as if they were nameless. But 
e thing once done they ‘touch’ the money to whick their 
name entitles them; or the object once made, they duly sign 
_ it—if their signature is worth anything: for the thing could 
not have been done at all (for the. greater glory of God or other- 
wise) if it had not been for the name in question, as things are. 
e thing is after all none the worse for the little discreet 
magnate in the corner, even if it be none the better. But there 
are some people, says Mr. Gill, who fancy themselves as ‘the 
oe: if possible the burgomaster. Yes, we might add, and 
_ there are some who, William | Morris-like, fancy themselves as 
‘the craftsman’, still. The latter is a less objectionable form of 
romanticism than the former, but it remains a romanticism—a 
defect where Reason i is concerned (and Mr. Gill is all for reason, 
of eaursey, ¢ 5s 4 
‘Many attempts have been made recently (mainly by those 


-- 


‘names’ have to be paid for—the ‘name’ costs money, even if 
it makes money) to return to a medizval anonymity. To sup- 
press the ‘star’, the ‘great name’, is as much a dream of his 
- ‘money-bug’ as it is of that ‘maker’, Mr. Gill. ‘How lovely’— 
_ has pondered the publisher, the impresario, the advertisement 
_ agent—‘how lovely if I could sell to the public for just the same — 
money a theatre, a concert, a Book Club, an art-gallery ticket, 


-attraction!’ (The cult of ‘the first novel’ is an illustration of this. 
No love of ‘youth’ or of ‘budding talent’ comes into the sales- 
_ man’s strategy. When the second novel comes along, that fact 
becomes at once apparent to first-novelists.) All this is a com- 
_monplace of the art-scene with which Mr. Gill is dealing; 
everyone will agree with him regarding the corruption that 
cc ies the cult of the ‘name’. But is’he really helping the 

ist (or the craftsman) of this 1934, by his insistence—in an 
age fetid with self-advertisemient—upon a personal obscurity; 
an obscurity in which he could not participate himself if he 


* Tradesmen, 6 ailenen na Ar tists 
Art. By Eric Gat Twentieth Century Library. ‘Lane. 2s. 6d. 4 
Reviewed by WYNDHAM LEWIS ae 


y that M. Maritain has not spent the major part of his time — 


_ worth talking about been. And always it has been the prince 


same commercial gentry disliked so much by Mr. Gill—since . 


but one which entails no expensive mame whatsoever as an - 


would? The lines of social snobbery upon which his argument | 
runs, however, give a very odd twist to this in many ways 
admirable diatribe. 

eke painter is a tradesman—a high-class tradesman, high Ghar a 
enough. sometimes to be the friend of princes, butmever a 
gentleman’. These words may be taken as the burden of Mr. _ ; 
'Gill’s song: though a ‘tradesman’ at no time has any painter 


who was high enough—just of sufficient distinctionofintellect— = = 
to be classed as the friend of a great painter: not vice versa. And. 
the sense in which Mr. Gill uses the word ‘gentleman’ smacks 
(pleasantly it is true, but with a painful unreality) of a social, 
system that is extinct, and of a snobbery. which, it is perhaps _ : 
as well, is obsolete. “Where is now the Gentle-man’—in spite. Fe 
of the fact that neither Adam delves nor Eve spins any longer, = 3 
the machine having replaced their crude activities? 

- Mr. Gill is throughout preoccupied by (1) the ‘gentility’: 


and (2) the anonymity of the painter, architect sculptor, and 5% BS 
~ indeed all ‘artists’. He would have us all go back to the good Paes Pa 
old days when a rope was placed across a drawing-room, in es ie 


front of the piano, to prevent the musical performers: from 
contaminating the guests, or when the painter of pictures 
ranked beneath the tallow-dealer. He is really astonishingly 
preoccupied with questions of precedence, in a way that would 
do honour to an Anglo-Indian official. 

What is this strange antediluvian social snobbery that causes 
this distinguished sculptar to so go on about trade—about art > 
being ‘a trade’? Fine as much of Mr. Gill’s book is, what is he ee 
in fact talking about, with his ‘workmen’ and ‘gentlemen’ in the . 
year of disgrace 1934? If you insist upon treating Mr. Augustus aie 
John, say, like a plumber (and sturdily refuse him the title of ae pe, 
Esquire upon an envelope, to take an illustration in the spirit of ae 
Mr. Gill’s text) you certainly have to treat surgeons, for example, See + 
in the same manner. What on earth was the Government think- ag 3)": 
ing about in elevating a man in such a trade as that of Lord ie 
Moynihan’s to the peerage? No: that rather unpleasant type of er Bae 
workman, like the famous butcher who performed the first _ ote 
Cesarian operation, would remain, side by side with butchers Pages 
and barbers, as ‘tradesmen’ or ‘workmen’ pure and simple— 
and so spare Mr. Gill (a bit too sensitive to these class distinc- 
tions of a happier day) the distress of remarking one of these’ 
low fellows intruding into, say, such a distinguished preserve of 
the “upper-classes’ as the lounge of the Savoy Hotel: where in 
future nothing but city gentlemen, Brits and Yanks (with 
perhaps an occasional penniless Lord or two, or General, : 
dependant. upon their favours) would be seen. ee 

But since there is no point in wasting time in discussing these 1p 
niceties of ‘tradesman’ status where the artist is concerned, as re 
does Mr. Gill, unless there is somewhere a category of men who % 
are.admittedly in a social universe so far superior to that of the ee 
mere landscape-painter—or surgeon—as to require all this ee 
insistence upon his inferior social status: who then, constituted eee 
as society is today, are these privileged grandees? Who else can es : 
they be than the members of the monied mercantile class who . a 
occupy the great houses and hotels, for the most part, in the =" >) ae 
West End of London, and fill its clubs? And—with no dis- ee 
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respect at all to the gentlemen in question—would Mr. Gill - ae 
require of us a bearing of respect, and forms of address appro- j 3 


‘priate to a non-proletarian rank, for his usurious magnate, an 
withhold the same from Mr. Augustus John, Sir Hamilton Harty, 
Lord Moynihan, Sir Edwin Lutyens? Is the occupation of these 
Jatter so much less noble and worthy of spepect than is the 
acquisition of wealth in finance and _in trading? 

- Mr. Gill has made me stick up for the poor impoverished 
- ‘artist’? more than I ordinarily do; for I am sure under Mr. Gill’s 
Bale there would be no ‘art’ left at all—as things are. But I 
‘would not have it thought that, as regards much that Mr. Gill 
says, I am out of sympathy: I am in entire agreement with him 
upon many points, among others upon the necessity for art to 
rest upon more serious foundations than upon the personal ; 
‘vanity or uncultivated pleasure-sense of a good-timers’ demo- 2 
-cracy. If people were shown pictures or carvings that were of 


gods or devils, or of holy men or saints, they would not expect ae 
them to be pretty at least. They would not impose upon the ee 
artist standards of a sugary—or of a human-all-too-human-~ bes 
pleasantness—the equivalent in the matters of the eye of the 59 
reer ending’ in popular fiction. a 
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Oren Perce Pra Nash, David Low, Rober Gibbings, hee 
Kennington, Leon Underwood, Stanley Spencer, Edmund 
Sullivan, Roger Fry, Will Dyson and Percy Smith—have been 


-—-persuaded ‘to take a text from Holy Scripture and to write 


_thereona sermon expressive of their attitude towards life’. So the ’ 
purpose of this finely printed book is described in the Foreword. ° 
__The idea was a good one, but the result is as dull as most collec- 
tions of sermons. In fact, most of the contributors seem to have. 
taken their task too literally, and to have aimed at producing a 
passable imitation of a church sermon. Not one of the artists 
seems to be of an orthodox persuasion; but their heresies wear a 
‘very genteel air. Their attitude towards life is that of an average 
agnostic: a sweet reasonableness, live and let live, bread-board _ 
~mottoes. There is no consciousness of an exceptional attitude, 
~ of an exceptional eye. The artist is the human being who comes 
‘ nearest to reality in its concreteness; and from this special faculty 
of vision he ought to be able to constructa theology at the oppo- 


site extreme to the theology of the mystics, whose special — 


faculty it is to see things in their universal abstraction. One 
_ Sermon in this book, and one only, comes near to such a concep- 
‘tion of the task—it is a sermon on the text ‘He that loveth not. 
“knoweth not God; for God is love’, by Stanley Spencer. It is _ 
“entirely simple and sincere, but also ‘eloquent, like a Meditation 
“of Traherne. ‘Love is the essential power in the creation of art 
-and love is not a talent. Love reveals and more accurately. 
“describes the nature and meaning of things than any mere lec-. 
ture on technique can do. And it establishes once and for all time 
“the final and perfect identity of every created thing’. Love in this 
“sense is the revelation of the concreteness of things, the artistic 
-mode of perception; but the process, in the plastic artist, does 


_self: to commit a kind of spiritual rape on everything because 
'\ this converts all things into being or revealing themselves as 
“lovable, worshipful things, snugly tucked up in the artist and 
“Shis own special glory and delight. Distortion arises from the 
effort to see something in a way that will enable him to love it’. 
The artist wishes to mould things nearer to the heart’s desire— 
$ “that i is why the artist must go beyond the mere representation of © 
-4appearances. Because he loves and therefore knows the nature of _ 
‘reality, he can create the super-reality of art. eee a4 
Mr. Spencer’ s sermon will make the reader look at his paint- 
-ings with a new interest. So much cannot be said of any of the | 
other contributions, but a reservation must be made in Mr. Fry’s 
case. His sermon is the most definitely anti-religious one inthe | 
_.book, and it is the least concerned with art. But it contains ae 
magnificent defence of the rights of the intellect, a timely pro- 
..test against that ingenious but unscrupulous. argument which - 
would make the intellect a symbol or an instrument tof human 
_ Pride. Fase 


“The Catecn the Drama and the Film here: 


_ By Dorothy Knowles. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
_ This is the best and fairest survey of what censorship means in 
the allied fields of film and stage that has yet appeared. Miss 
Knowles does not set out to state a propagandist case against — 
censorship—indeed, her book is a strictly documented record © 
with a minimum of expression of opinion—but the effect of. the 
_ facts she presents is to show up the contradictions and anoma- 
lies in which the Censor, however well meaning he may be, is 
bound to become involved. It is not only that times are always 
changing, so that what is anathema to one occupant of the 
Censor’s office appears respectable to*his successor; or that 
Censors are liable to have their carefully-thought-out policies 
interfered with by arbitrary directions from higher but secret 
- authorities; but rather that censorship must always be a reflex.of . 
the prejudices and desires of public opinion of the day, which 


vation, unconventionality and progress. It is easy, therefore, to 

~ poke fun or find fault with the best Censor in the world; his task - 
cannot really be performed on a basis of reason at all. Yet with- ~ 
out a Censor we should not escape censorship; only that func- — 
tion, instead of being exercised on some sort of plan by an 
official who is known and can at least be criticised, would. be 
exercised arbitrarily and without warning by mob-tule, or ‘by - 
«government. In dealing with the older form of censorship—that * 
relating to the drama—Miss Knowles shows how before the War 
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-not end there. ‘An artist wishes to absorb everything into him- | 


- with common and well-defined doctrines, they were men who 


and the freedom of criticism were the most important aspects of 


besides being usually inconsistent, is always, suspicious of i inno- — 
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the Censor’s activities. were. ‘much. more severe than after. and 
‘there was even then a : sustained agitation against his existence, 
_ which produced the. enquiry of 1909. But the Censor survi 
‘and an indirect effect” of his work today i is the growth of a non 
commercial branch of the theatre, i in which unusual and banned © 
. > plays’ are produced without Profit—for the Censor’s rule applies 
“only to plays produced ‘for gain’. 
- ; In the case of the film censorship Miss Knowles is dealing — 
. “with an organisation which was instituted by the film trade itself 4 
as a protection against public opinion and the likelihood of state BS 
‘interference. Gradually this institution has gained recognition y 
_by authority; but its power is still founded on the fact that a 
' fairly elaborate organisation is required for the viewing and cen- 
-soring of films, and therefore local authorities have been willing 
‘to take the decisions of this trade-constituted Censor and adopt _ * 
“them as their own, imposing their observance as part of the regu: 3 
* Jations affecting licensing of picture theatres. The deawbarkael to. “ 
’ this kind of censorship are, that it leads to the censoring of much — ‘ 
that is artistically and sociologically interesting, while leaving = 
untouched much that is vulgar, silly or otherwise undesirable. Tt oe 
“is attacked from two sides. A powerful movement has com- 
- plained that it is not vigorous enough; on the opposite side, : anes 


a” 
a4 
i 


- advanced group asks for the setting up of a State censorship, a 


_ and the elimination of commercial influences. A State censotship- 5 
would probably be more seveze and arbitrary than the present 
system, but it would be less open to indirect influence. Miss — 
Knowles stresses the point that no Censor of films can do the at, 
~ really important and much needed work of raising the general — 
standard of films shown. This can only be accomplished by % 
_ positive encouragement of good films—such as is undertaken 1 by a 
the new British Film Institute—rather than by suppression of = 


bad ones. wet ee 
: The Movemin Maveoane in bithe Rania ‘Chur y ch : 
By A. R. Vidler. Cambridge Press. 12s.6d. © 

-It was time that an attempt was made to estimate the value.of 
~ the Modernist movement, and Mr. Vidler has supplied this need B3 
~ in a judicial and well-documented book. It is perhaps an advan- y 
~ tage that he is not himself a Roman> Catholic, for. it would cbe - 
difficult for a loyal member of that communion to forget that the © = 
aims and methods of the movement have been condemned | by k 
~ authority. The story, which finishes with the Papal Encyclical a 
_ Pascendi in 1907 and the excommunication of Loisy and Tyrrell, ‘7 


“is a tragic one, full of human interest as well as theological sig- a 
nificance. Iti is curious to reflect that the movement which came 
» to be denounced as the most subtle attack on the Catholic faith _ 
- began. as an essay towards a new.apologetic. The. Abbé Loisy, in ‘ ae 
his book L’Evangile et L’Eglise, intended to controvert the ver- sé 
> sion of Christianity which was held by liberal Protestants and in ~ 
particular the views of Professor Harnack. It was hoped that a # 
full acceptance of the results of, Biblical criticism could. be | ; 

_ shown to be in harmony with the Catholic conception of ‘the ; 
Church. In working out this thesis a support was found in the . et 
theory of the development of doctrine which Cardinal Newman = ee 
had suggested, though of course it would be absurd to suppose ~ te 
that the great Cardinal had any conscious leanings towards 
modernism. Mr. Vidler points out that there were two types of ~ ‘. 
- modernism, one which was chiefly interested in the historical 
problem, and another which desired a change in the philo- 
sophical basis of theology. Modernists did not form a school 


agreed on the necessity of revising the dogmatic system and the - 
apologetic of the Church in the light of modern.-knowledge. Mr. 
‘Vidler is probably tight i in thinking that the Biblical question 


modernism, and it was round them that the controversy chiefly _ 
_ ‘turned. Modernism could claim in this country a great writer of ; 
‘prose in Tyrrell, and, in its earlier phases, a great scholar ins 
Baron von Hugel. : 
The Modernist movement affected France, England, Italy 
-Germany, but seems-to have had little influence in America. 
‘problem whether it was doomed to failure from the start is or 
_of academic interest, since it did in fact completely fail; inc 


- it would be difficult to think of any other movement which p pro- 


‘duced effects so opposite to ) those. which i its leaders desired. ; 
‘interesting: is the question why it failed:-No- doubt” 
cause is to be found in the Semen and tradition of the Ro 
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The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
; Sir Harold MaeMichael, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 
The most successful large-scale administrative experiment 
krown to history is described with the authority and know- 


ledge resulting from a years’ political service in the 
Sudan. 15/- 


Rep abbeere Geeakine: 
_ Geoffrey Faber 


This little book on publishing and heokseHing contains the — 
elements of a publisher's philosophy and should appeal to- 
ps = as well as the Wass reader, 3/6 


Meter & Morals 
Erie Gill 


BePhe Last Word in Dictionaries 


- WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


D ICTIONARY 
- Seeond Edition — 


‘A man of common sense, and it is first and foremost as a 


q 3,350 Pages. 550,000 Vocabulary Entries ‘ee 
Thousands of Illustrations man of common sense that he attacks the economic prob- . a 

i lems of the day. ees Times. 6/- we 
He meee ten years of active preparation an ; co 
Al; entirely new Webster dictionary is now ready. : : a. 
iin == - P < — .’ 
mi Neither pains nor expense have been spared Youth isa Cr ime : > a 
Mi; to make it the finest English dictionary for C] a 
mi ©the ordinary man and woman ever published. arlotte Haldane . — a 
| 250 editors have been employed and over * This extraordimarily honest and understanding story of an aN 
mi, §©6£ 250,000 spent in producing it. intelligent and sensitive girl deserves our unstinted Pa," 
i pra‘se. —Daily Herald. 4/6 sam 
el ye WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS of the new ‘ WEBSTER’ ¥ 
ee 4 
to G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 5 York Hause, * Second Printing * iz 
— < 


i Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. 
3 The Endless Furrow _ 
A. G. Street ° a 


Pat ee 
Prey . 
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ENGLISH COUNTRY | on 
- . rs 
a. The best nevel I’ve met this season ... ‘one of the novels v4 
- Edited by H. J. MASSINGHAM a I’ve most enjoyed reading since I became a reviewer... 2 
; and one cf the few which locks by me like lasting.’— ¥s 
292 pages THE TIMES a 7/6 net Cc. E. BECHHOFER ROBERTS: New English Weekly. % 
= ; 2 e = eagle ‘An epic of the land..—HOWARD SPRING. 7/6 a 
“ Here is arrayed all the chivalry of our modern essayists, a 
each writing on his chosen shire. As the reader , a 
progresses through these neat littl acres of words, - a 
tastefully divided one from the other by photographs The Holy Mountain Alea 
ef rare beauty. he will admire alike the variety which ? = z : . 
he is offered and the skill in combination with which Bhagwan Shri Hamsa ie 
the whole has been formed.” ‘ : Sey, ae 
a. iaerd An account of a hard and hazardous pilgrimige to an almost 2 
aa CONTRIBUTORS: ; inaccessible mountam in Tibet . . . experiences of terrific rem 
| -H.E. Bates E.W. Hendy ~ A. G. Street : dangers, miraculous escapes . . . ‘this book of transparent ae 
Adrian Bell 7 ey ee on honesty, simp'e dignity, shining faith. —Country ~— 4 
eee R — M. ae nae Pree Beach Illustrated. ; 
John Collier R. Ellis Roberts HH. W. Timperley yj 
W. H. Davies V. Sackville-West Hugh Walpole ~ The Study of ee i 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE R. H. Wilenski —< 
4 hy VALENTIN KATAEY se Plain words to the plain man, to art historians, coll-etors - 
: The play which is being broadcast this week. ~_ style experts, and art crities, by the most outaz0ken ef con- 
: Cloth bound 3/6 net Paper 2/6 net . temporary critics. “Phe book needed writing. "Manchester | F 
= oie Guardian. ; : 7/6 . 
cy SACK canecs. My Best Play 
NAOMI MITCHISON: “ This is a2 hell of 2 need beck.” 
eee see pogo — = ng en a — Crosen by emai are —— — ee a 
cen because it is living narrative.” John van Draten, A. £ ie %. unre, Lennox 
: 7/6 a Robinson, Noel Coward. 600 pages. 8/6 
"by RAMON “ems FABER & FABER ; 
SPECTATOR: “Only a man of rare imaginative Ease —_ ores é a 
3 ee ee ection a pentane aa geomet ah Bae 24 Russell Square, Lendon, W.C1 A 
ger act Fa go. ad “a 
WISHART A is 


KEGAN PAUL 
have just published — 


- ‘TECHNICS AND 
CIVILIZATION 
By LEWIS MUMFORD 

16 plates. 506 pages. 18s. net 


A brilliant historical survey of the effects of ‘the 


- machine on man and. civilization which discusses ° 


every aspect of human life and boldly forecasts 
the future. -This book should rank as one of the 
great formative influences on modern” culture, ° 


THE VAT ICAN | 


By GEORGE SELDES 
i>s; net: : 
A frank, immensely readable ‘account of the inside 


“workings of the Catholic Church and-its relations 


With world powers which “describes the intimate 


il. - details of Vatican life and policy. 


“MAKING OF THE 
MODERN JEW 


By MILTON STEINBERG 
8s. 6d. net 


“This absorbing feel traces the bizarre and dramatic 


passage’ of the Jews through history, and analyses 


_~ the. terrible situation with - -which they .are faced _ 
.. today. The suggested cure for the sickness of the 
bee Jew ish soul will be read with great Sympathy. 


WILLIAM CECIL. 
By ALAN GORDON SMITH 
. With 14 plates. 10s. 6d. net 


A acne biography which reveals Cecil not only 
as the man whom Elizabeth feared, but also as a 


» master of revolutionary technique who uprooted and, 
destroyed the old order in eee : 


TREATISE ON 
RIGHT. AND WRONG 


By HAL. MENCKEN: 
10s. 6d. net” 


’ Mencken’s first book since 1930, al Sis tacreretaale 


brilliant combination of humour ‘and- érudition which= 
conveys a vivid’ picture of the origin, gfowth, and. 
ptesent-state of. morals.. The vigour of his prose is, 
as exhilarating as ever. : oe ee 


BERTRAND | 
OF BRITTANY 
By ROGER. VERCEL 
r 10s. 6d. net 


This remarkable biography of the famous French 
kwight gives a striking picture, in all its colour and 
misery, of life during the Hundred Years’ War, in 
which Bertrand stands out as a personality of 
astonishing force and vitality. 


ROUTLEDGE AND 


Courses of Preparation for London University — 


-MATRICULATION— — 
Intermediate and Degree Examinations 


— University 3 
Correspondence College 


Founder : WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc. 
Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., A.C.” 


FOUNDED. IN. 1887. University: Correspondence Gellege 
was the first institution of its kind. Its leading feature 
was, and is, a resident staff of tutors. 


‘U. C.C. SUCCESSES at some London University Examina- 
tions during the nine years 1925-1933: ~ 


Matriculation . 3,977| B.A... . . 1,238 — 
Intermediate . 2,122 | B.Sc... . . 940 


SPECIAL ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
Instead of Matriculation all persons over 23 years of — 


age may take, with a view to a London University Degree, 
the Special University Entrance Examination. 


_ Four subjects only need be offered, ba 


FREE GUIDES- 


to Matriculation (and the Special Entrance Examination), Inter. Arts « or 
paanee: B.A., B.Sc. including Economics and Enginessiugs B. eg or - 
LL.B., post. free from the Registrar, - i 


= 56, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


to B B c publications 


: on 


_ The easiest way to obtain BBC publica- 


tions is to send a postal order or cheque to 
be credited- to your account (a minimum 

of 5s.). 
excluding the 3 BBC journals—will be 


Publications up to that. value—_ 


_ mailed to you ‘immediately as they appear. 
Notification will be made when your credit : A 
is exhausted. Remittances. should -be made 

out to the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, and addressed to the Publications ih 
Dept., Broadcasting House, London, W.1.. | 
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‘he consequence of this was that ere was no power- 


ould be made. 

appearance the Modernist movement is eden’ in the 
rch which gave it birth. The disciplinary measures which 
taken against it have reduced to silence any clerical adher- 


y would not now call himself a Christian, and has lost faith 
é e future of the Church. In his latest book, La Naissance du 
_ Christianisme, he compares the present time with the period of 
% the decline of paganism in the Roman Empire; just as then the 
facade of paganism hid the growth of Christianity, so now, in 
% his opinion, the facade of Christianity hides the growth of the 
‘religion of humanity’. The new philosophical basis for dogma 
% has been rejected and the old Scholasticism has taken a new 
__ lease of life. Such fruits as there were have been gathered by 
_ Anglican theology and by a few German Lutherans such as 
_ Friedrich Heiler. Does modernism still work secretly in the 
- Roman Church, and is there any possibility of its resurrection? 
0 this question even Mr. ‘Vidler can give no answer. ~~ 


3 Red Road Pariah Asia. By Bosworth Goldman | 
~ Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


a Be eecdbye Russia. By Captain Evan Cameron © 
‘Ss ee and neo iene 12s. 6d. ati ia 


sailed’ eS Sotith- “Wales tramp to the ice-bound timber-ports 


Armenia and emerged finally at Constantinople. It is a route 
a which no other traveller has attempted since the Revolution; 
~ and this’ record therefore has exceptional value as an account 
Of; conditions among those purely Asiatic races who are subject 
P. ‘to the remote control of Moscow. The penetration of Soviet 
_ precept. and method among these diverse elements of the new 
_ “Russia ‘is full: of anomalies. Siberia is becoming a beehive of 
_ industrial activity. Icebreakers are opening the Northern High- 
” way; power stations and machinery are building up an immense 
% ‘timber production; and the Siberians are being conditioned by 
all the familiar and ingenious devices of Soviet propaganda. 
4 Yet an inch below the surface of it all, Mr. Goldman—who 
“ 
>. speaks Russian and who was unchaperoned—encountered all 
eee the unregenerate individualism of a race which may obediently 
a ‘3g repeat its lessons, but which doesn’t really learn them: The old 
mistakes of colonisation are being made here, just as they were 
in the nineteenth century during the European penetration of 


‘native culture, the nomad Samoyedes, who were healthy i in their 
stuffy tents, are being exterminated by the consumption they 
‘develop in the sanitary wooden houses in which Moscow has 


ably impressed with Soviet rule, generally because it strikes 
Russian peoples. Yet now and again he is inclined to identify 


_ the tyranny of petty officials; or as old as industry—such as the 
- intrusion of telephones and street-houses and petrol engines 

into the romantic but squalid cities of Turkestan. What he calls 

_*The Russian invasion of the East’ is really only another chapter 

_ina story which began in England a hundred-and-fifty years 
ago; and Stalin and Henry Ford are cousins under the skin. 
Mr. Goldman is particularly concerned about one of the conse- 
~ quences of the new development of Siberia. The Siberians, he 
_ says, in their new, framework of industry, with regular hours 
_. and wages, are suffering from ‘the gradual emptying of the day 
and the disbandment of the family to which they were accus- 
tomed’; and he rightly foresees the intense’ difficulties Russia 
ing to have over the problems of leisure. And yet they are 
undamentally problems of the same nature as those which 


au. Be OR oer BR. oh. a 


“ee ‘of as opinion outside the clerical ranks to which 


who still remained. Many of its great men are dead. M. 


_of-the Kara Sea, ‘made a difficult journey down through the - 
_ heart of Siberia, then turned .West through Turkestan and 


the South Seas. By the imposition of ‘hygiene’ upon their 
ordered them to live. Mr. Goldman is not, on balance, favour- ~ 


‘him as having no roots in the actual life of these remoter. 


Bolshevism with sins which are as old as civilisation—such as ~ 


feady afflict Western Europe and America. But * ae Road | 


. nda 
Mr. “Goldman’s 'S careatiee has in. it so sanuch observation, one a 


bility and descriptive power as to stand out even in ‘this vintage | = 
year of travel books. : 4 

Goodbye Russia is a discursive account of the evacuation of. 
Russian refugees from the Black Sea ports in 1919. When. 
Captain Cameron is discussing politics he soon gets out of his ° 
depth, but the actual story of the work he did in his transport, 
the Rio Negro, is interesting. It was a dangerous job in every 
way, beset by the perils of climate, navigation and disease as 
well as by the perpetual risks of enemy attack. But it was carried 


- out with skill and courage; and it’ deserves its place in the long: 


and honourable catalogue of naval rescue work. 


Dust. By S. Cyril Blacktin. Chapman and Hall. 180.4 


‘Dust is one of the most immense and widespread common-. 
places. Neither exclusively empirical, nor exclusively regulated, 
in Science or Art, dust belongs to all these spheres. It plays a. 
part, an immense and important one, in all aspects of life on 
the earth—human or otherwise. Its conception is a universal 
conception’. With these odd sentences Dr. Blacktin begins his) 
book. The subject he has made his own by wide reading and. 
study; on part of it—coal-dust and its relation to safety in mines. 
—he is the authority.. The book is comprehensive. Something 
about every aspect of dust is discussed; dust in general, dust in® 
nature, dust in everyday experience, dust in experimental, 
sciences, dust in geology, dust in botany, dust in industry and. 
technology, dust in pathology and physiology—these are the. 
principal divisions of the subject. It is fully documented; there. 
are references to nearly five hundred and fifty original papers. 
It is primarily for technical readers but, as a work of reference,. 


‘many general readers will find it informed and accurate, 


Regarded as a book, however, and not just a précis of information, 
it is disappointing. Its merits are badly marred by the tortuous: 
idiom in which much of it is written. It is really difficult in 
places to know what the author is at, not because of techni- 


' calities, but because of the way in which the words have been 


put together. He is not slip-shod through lack, of practice. or 


because he employs jargon or circumlocutions; he is a stylist, ; 


perhaps a consciously developed stylist. But the style-is bad; it 


is quite unsuited for a work on science. Frank Harris’ love of. 
shortening a phrase by joining two words with’ a hyphen has: 
been added to Browning’s or Meredith’s practice on their bad 
days. A sentence on tobacco ash is typical: ‘Whilst ash-tray: 
use will largely restrict atmospheric dissemination, somewhat 


enhanced by rain water dissolution, a large tobacco-ash quota | 
will supplement breathable-dust population’. Too much of hey 


~ book i is like this. 


Charles Lamb: by his Gontemporaries: Compiled 
by Edmund Blunden. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
Charles Lamb. By Orlo Williams. Duckworth. 2s. 
In view of the discoveries made by Mr. Lucas in the re-— 
search of a lifetime, leaving little for later explorers, there could: 


be no more appropriate book on Lamb than the one which: 
starts the Hogarth Press series. The design of the series is to) 


_ present its subjects entirely through the eyes of contemporaries, 


from descriptions made by those who knew them and from the, 


‘documents of their day. And no compiler could be chosen more, 


appropriately than Mr. Blunden, a scholar as familiar with the 
period and its byways as even any contemporary could be; in-.- 
deed, he can be thought of as a contemporary and fellow ‘Old 


Blue’? with Lamb, Coleridge and Leigh Hunt. It must be said, of 


course, that he was lucky in having a subject about whom the 


-allusions are as rich in quantity as they are attractive. The usual» 


summing-up of Charles Lamb is in such simple words as. ‘gentle-. 
hearted’ (against which Lamb protested to Coleridge with more - 


~ asperity than the occasion needed), “frolic’-and ‘witty’. And they’ 
“are an all too simple way of escaping from a formidable literary 
‘task. He is one of the most elusive, complex cases in an era 


which. was fruitful of them. Charles Lamb the man lived as 
nobly and was as gentle as his admirers say; Lamb the letter- 
writer was as profound as he was amusing; Elia the essayist; 


though his works have a pervading charm which captivates 


simple and learned alike, was a philosopher, but without a 
‘philosophy’, and a critic as subtly intellectual and hard to 


“analyse as any great writer of his time. Mr. Blunden makes a 
‘good hit in calling him ‘this singular creator of beautiful illus- 


“ions; ined seer cof humanities’. Dut that, too, leaves so much, 


~ 


we have to reco: . 
‘as being nearer comp] tion than any ot 


Charles Lamb has more totality and fidivitualtty of chitacter han 4 
. indicates senseucie that ee hinterland does not matte 


_ any other man I know, or have ever known in all my life. In mostmen 


we distinguish between the different powers of their intellect as one 
being predominant over the other. The genius of Wordsworth~is — 


mG ae a She than his talent, though [that-is] considerable. The talent of 
; uthey is greater than his genius, though [that is] respectable; and 
_ so on. But in Charles Lamb it is altogether one; his genius is talent, 


and his talent is genius, and his heart is as whole and one as his head. . 


‘That is the summing-up of an observer of genius. It leaves 
little to be said. Coleridge understood Lamb better than any of 
his friends; and better than most men of letters of later times. 


The passage is quoted more extensively by Mr. Blunden; and. 


stands out in its penetrating power above everything else, al- 
though we gladly welcome all the testimonies. It is significant of 
Lamb’s completeness of mind and character that witnesses so 
various as those assembled in this book should combine to pro- 
duce a portrait so well balanced and satisfying. Carlyle’s is the 
only brushwork not in tone; that sole contrast provides further 
evidence that Carlyle, who spent his life in calling men to prayer 
to dead heroes, could never recognise a living one-when he met 
him face to face. He was as wrong about Lamb as he was about 
Coleridge. Astonishment must be recorded that a book so clearly 
demanding an index should be issued by the publishers without 
one. 

“Mr. Orlo Williams has produced a model of a biography in 
brief. It has all the essentials. There are no new ‘facts’ for read- 
ers acquainted with Elian literature; but even they will be grate- 
ful for a point of view which is given with such refreshing grace 
of style from start to finish; while to beginnets it can be recom= 
mended as a’safe guide to glorious fields. Mr. Williams insists, 
without sentimentality, on the personal character of the Charles: 


Lamb who invented Elia, a ‘compound of poetry, loving-kind= 


ness, courage, waywardness and transparent honesty, to whom 
the hearts of many different men went out in his lifetime and 
have gone out since’. He makes a good point in destroying allus- 
ions about Mary Lamb, of whom we have Charles’ own assur- 


ance that she was his ‘guardian angel’. The philosophical re- - 


flections in ‘Old China’ are put into the mouth of Bridget; and 
these, as Mr. Williams observes, ‘are not the reflections of a 
childish mind’, 
Understand the Chinese. By’ W. Martin 

Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


As’ ‘Sir Arthur: Salter says in his introduction to this book, 7 
ae William Martin, whose death occurred récently at the prime of 


life, was a great publicist, a great liberal and a great. inter- 


and controversial. And no one will quarrel with this comment; 
For Martin, while he was too conscientious and sincere to write 
anything like deliberate propaganda, does feel passionately the 
responsibility which the West has incurred towards China. At 
the-same time he tries to be scrupulously fair. In his treatment, 
for instance, of the mentality of the foreign community at 
_ Shanghai, and of China’s attitude in the Sino-Japanese dispute, 
he makes that effort to understand not only the Chinese to 
which he invites the reader in the title of his book, but also the 
point of view of others—an effort for which he was himself so 
eminently equipped. The result is a book which, within its 
limits, has great value. The limits are not of his creation: He 
was in China for a comparatively short time—less than a year; 
it was his first visit to the East; he understood neither the 
‘spoken nor the written word; and he could not travel ex- 


tensively. But with his wide sympathies and trained powers of - 
‘observation, and using his exceptional opportunities of winning - 


the confidence of the leading Chinese, he saw, divined and 
recorded more of what matters about modern China than any 
‘recent visitor. 
. The main purpose of the book is, of course, an analysis and 
description of political and social conditions; but it does not 
run to those abstractions which are the pitfall of politically 
‘minded observers. And everywhere it is illuminated by personal 
‘touches and descriptions of ‘things which you can touch and 
‘see’—subjects deftly chosen and rendered with a vividness 
‘which is not lost in the excellent English translation. Take, for 
oe instance, the following picture of a scene in the Chinese quarter 
ae of Shanghai: 
le Here is a shop with baby-linen embroidered in. bright eas bee 
are white coffins and crude pictures for frightening away evil spirits; 
caged crickets to bring good luck; old teeth still covered with blood, 
‘exhibited by the dentists. The temple of Confucius is a fair in which 
‘food and Buddhas and incense are sold. Seal-makers rub shoulders 
with public letter-writers. Portraits of Sun Yat-sen float in the wind; 
bird-sellers bathe their parrots, and little crowds stand for hours 
_looking at tortoises taking their ease in water that has turned greenish, 


Perhaps the most interesting single a ge is She account a! 
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from the West, watching the Chinese ‘going modern’. One 


“may be a fault to some, and a virtue to others. A virtue to those, 


-correlate them as they go along; and a fault, possibly, to the 
other. ire of reader, who discriminates, does not so easily — 


‘so readily agree that the framer of a policy of war is always it 
‘the right. A curious, and rather baffling, insensitiveness peeps — 
“out now and again; as when, on page 31, the shooting down of 

"an opponent, before air-fighting became intense, is classified as; ais 
’ sport—‘something additional and voluntary in a reconnai 


something lacking: It still belongs to the ‘good, 
_of War-books. It still possesses an unmis 
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haps that is a profound mistake. So many foreign travell: Pe: sh 
diplomats, experts have skimmed over the littoral, fascinated by — 
the attempt of the Nanking Government to- import wisdom 


sometimes suspects that the more eae forces lie elsewhere. } 


Walks and Talks. By Sir Arnold Wilson 
_ Oxford University Press.~ 5s, 95) 
When Sir Arnold Wilson was elected Member ‘of ‘Parliament 


for North Hertfordshire he did a very wise and. courageous 
thing; he took long walks through his constituency ‘hoping that 


by the roadside, in farmyard, field and inn he would find men 


willing to talk to him about themselves. Thanks to his gift of 
sympathy and his straightforward simple approach, his experi- 
ment proved most successful, and the results are set down in 
this book. People are usually interesting when they talk about _ 
their jobs, and as the men in the book are real people discussing | | 
their own problems, the views expressed on housing, road- 
making, the pig industry, the wheat quota and. education are 
more illuminating than any number of Parliamentary debates 
on the subjects. 

‘Less on roads and more on houses’, says a Poadsneniens Fe folk 


aa 


_would be happier all round. It’s the same everywhere. No money 


for anything but racing tracks for joy riders; no money for footpaths; 
when they do make ’em along the road they’re sorough thata woman _ 
can’t wheel a baby-cart on them. I’d be better pleased ‘Epidings = 

- 


_houses—that’s my job’. 


But Walks and Talks will attract all lever of ae countrydide- 

whether they are interested in politics or no, for it takes us g:.% 
through the Hertfordshire lanes, over the downs in ‘the. earl é a 
morning, into quiet country churches, across village greens anc ae 


- into what the author regards as ‘the only possible club for the 
Majority’, the village inn. Walking with him we gain a ‘finer 
. appreciation of rural England than on our pleasure-seeking 


drives and week-ends. We become intimate, too, with the author Re 
himself. He tries to keep in the background, but we find A - 
better picture of him than of North Hertfordshire. - - is 
- The picture of Hertfordshire is, it must be admitted, cain 5 
lopsided. In particular the book lacks humour. ‘Since the ~ 
women’s point of view is also missing one wonders whether _ 
the two are connected. If for lack of opportunity women could sa) 
not. be - properly represented ya the should have been left out 


altogether. Perhaps Sir Arnold wi take more walks in his con- - 


nationalist.’ He adds that some of its contents are provocative | stituency and get the women in the kitchens and dairies to tall 


to him. The results will provide a shorter book than'the one 
under review, for women have not much time for talk, but it 
will be entertaining and illuminating. We hope he will do it. 
Could other M.P.s be persuaded to follow Sir Arnold’s example? ite, 
As a man said to him in a village ‘club’: ‘I reckon there’s not _ 
much a Member of Parliament can do, but he will do it better 1 
if he knows his people’. nie gee os Be 


The First War in the Air. By R. oH Kieran. ae 
Peter Davies. 5s. , | 


This book follows hard on it tse ae O. Pollard’s Rapa Air 
Force, and has much in common with it: It could hardly be 
otherwise; and, presumably, further books to come on the same 
subject; treated in the same discursive way, will bear a similar 
likeness, That is not to say that this one is otherwise than highly Z 


interesting. and well put together. The author has consulte ant 
imposing array of authorities, historical, official and of general 
interest; with a catholicity greatly to be admired; and he has — 


woven the results of his research into a sustained narrative of — 

consecutive’ events, ‘interlarded with anecdote, quotation, - neat. 
character summaries, and a very proper appreciation of the — 
brave on both sides. It is not argumentative in the least; which” _ 


for instance, who like to gobble facts, and who do not care to” 


a. 


accept what is put before him, and who, in particular, does not 


In spite of the very real readability of this book, there 


Markham’. The War-book of the ait’ has yet tobe) 
which will finally assess a praise and blame. 


~ 
‘ 


